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LOVE SHALL SAVE US ALL. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








Oh, pilgrim, comes the night so fast? 
Let not the dark thy heart appall, 
Though loom the shadows vague and vast, 
For love shall save us all. 


There is no hope but this, to see 
Through tears that gather fast and full; 
Too great to perish love must be, 
And love shall save us all. 


Have patience with our loss and pain, 
Our troubled space of days so small; 

We shall not reach our arms in vain, 
For love shall save us all. 


Oh, pilgrim, but a moment wait, 
And we shall hear our darlings call 

Beyond death's mute and awful gate, 
And love shall save us all! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the U. S. Senate, Feb. 14, Mr. Man- 
derson, of Nebraska, introduced a bill pro- 
viding that all citizens of the United States 
having the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors in the most numerous branch of any 
State or Territorial Legislature shall be 
entitled and allowed to vote at any elec- 
tion for representative or delegate in the 
Congress of the United States without dis- 
tinction of sex, any constitution, laws, 
customs, usage or regulation of any State 
or Territory to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 





ceils 

The Nevada Assembly has passed a bill 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to women. If either sex is to be singled 
out, to the exclusion of the other, to re- 
ceive the benefits of a prohibitory law, 
common-sense would seem to indicate that 


it should be the sex which most often gets 


drunk. But neither common-sense nor 
even-handed equity can be expected alto- 
gether to rule when one sex alone under- 
takes to legislate for the other. 
_—_ oo 
The Montana Legislature has been dis- 
cussing a bill permitting women to prac- 
tise law. 








~~ -%& oe ——_ 

The municipal suffrage bill in the Ne- 
braska Legislature has been indefinitely 
postponed. 


~~ =. 
-?>+ 


At the National Conference of Prohibi- 
tionists in Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14, a plan 
to reorganize the party was offered by 
W. Thomas Mills, of Chicago. A leading 
feature was to make a four-fifths majority 
necessary for the adoption of any princi- 
ple by the party. The woman snffrage 
division of the party saw in this a blow at 
their principle, and warmly opposed the 
_ It was defeated by a vote of 168 
© 74. 








A bill has been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to give women a right 
to vote on educational questions and to. 
hold educational offices. As six women 
came near being elected to the San Fran- 
cisco School Board a few months ago, it 
would seem that they are already eligible 
to some school offices. 

Mr. Washington Gladden, in the Febru- 
ary Century, on the “Safeguards of Suf- 
frage,” sets forth the dangers of the pres- 








| Women’s National 





ent general (male) suffrage, and urges 
that all illiterates and persons guilty of 
even minor crimes be temporarily deprived 
of the right of suffrage. He argues the 
harm done to the State by the voting of 
such persons, but he does not glance at 
the wrong and evil done to the State by 
the exclusion of a large class averaging at 
least equal with men in education, and far 
above them, as proved by all police rec- 
ords, in freedom from the crimes and vices 
which he thinks should be ‘“‘punished” 
with disfranchisement. He says: 

_ “It may be urged that disfranchise- 
Ment is a severe penalty for the lesser 
offenses. Permanent disfranchisement 
would be; temporary disfranchisement is 
not.’ 

We would like to know of what greater 
offence all women are guilty that they 
should be punished by permanent dis- 
franchisement? 


-¢oe—- —- 


Again Mr. Gladden quotes from Mr. 
Colby: 

“The establishment of a moral qualifica- 
tion for the suffrage, besides strengthen- 
ing the State by practically disabling its 
domestic enemies, could not fail to en- 
hance the value and dignity of the fran- 


chise itself to all law-abiding citizens, and | 


to increase their willingness to discharge 


their duties as soMiers, as jurymen and as | 


voters. The bestowal and retention of the 
ballot once made dependent upon conduct, 
its possession will become a badge of re- 
spectability if not of honor, and must soon 
render the country itself worthier of the 
sacrifices of its citizens.” 

What class will stand the best chance of 
suffrage when orderly and peaceful con- 
duct decides the question? Women are 
not afraid of the test. 


~-#o+- 


At the hearing given by the Legislative 
Committee to the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. on their petition for municipal wom- 


an suffrage, the following letters were | 


read from two prominent Boston clergy- | . ‘ — | 
| well; *‘Woman,” by M. J. Savage; ‘The | 


| American Yashmak,” by Kate Tannatt | 


men: 
I exceedingly regret my inability to be 
present at the hearing, Monday next, be- 


fore the Committee on Woman Suftrage at | 


the State House. I see no good reason 
why your petition should not be granted, 
and why women should not have a 
voice in the rule of our city. I am hearti- 
ly in sympathy with your movement for 
securing your rights, and wish you full 
and immediate success. 
Sincerely, DAVID GREGG, 
Pastor of Park Street Church. 


I have been for many years heartily in 
sympathy with the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and have long felt that, humanly 
speaking, it is the only earthly instrumen- 
tality by which our country can be saved. 
I see no hope of deliverance from the rum 
curse, or the ring curse, or the hoodlum 
curse, or the curse of anarchy and wild 
revolution, save in the extension of the 
franchise right to woman in all its privi- 
leges and to the fullest extent. 


the Most High and the Most Righteous 
while we are guilty of the very injustice 
against which our boasted fathers a cen- 
tury ago lifted their rebellious swords. 
Our women are loaded with injustice, and 
insult is added to the injury with every 
new naturalization granted to a foreigner. 
S. E. HERRICK, 
Pastor Mt. Vernon Church. 


——— 2-- 
The Traveller of this city says that the 
Indian Association, 
which had voted to become auxiliary to 
the Woman’s National Council, has re- 


scinded that action, because it feared to | 


be committed to woman suffrage, and for 
some other reasons. What the other rea- 
sons were we do not know; but the idea 
that any association is committed to wom- 
an suffrage by becoming a member of the 
Council is wholly baseless. This was fully 


and clearly explained at the outset. The | 
National Woman Suffrage Association, the | 


National W.C. T. U. and an association 
of women amgng the Free Baptists have, 
among others, become auxiliary to the 
Council; but the suffrage association is 
not thereby committed to total abstinence, 
nor the W. C. T. U. to total immersion, 


nor any of the other societies to woman | 
That the idea of the Woman’s | 


suffrage. 
National Council was formulated at the 
International Council of Women which 


was held under the auspices of the Nation- | 


al Woman Suffrage Association, is quite 
true. But if conservative bodies of women 
are going to refuse to have part in any 
good thing that started with the woman 
suffragists, they will have to repudiate the 
higher education of women, the property 
rights of wives, and even the right of 
women to lecture; for all these things 


were advocated in woman suffrage conven- 
tions years before the general public ac- | 


cepted them. 


I do not | 
think that we can look for a blessing from | 


Mrs. Maria G. Frost, State Superinten- 
dent of Franchise for the Ohio W. C.'T. U., 
has prepared a leaflet entitled ‘“The Crisis 
in Ohio,” strongly urging that in the re- 
vision of the State Constitution, the word 
‘“‘male” be stricken out. Mrs. Frost makes 
a number of good points, among others 
the following : 


Love of liberty is natural to woman. 
God never asked ee to surrender it. God 
says, ‘‘Come into harmony with law, gov- 
ern yourself. I made you free to choose.” 
Woman, after centuries of obedience to 
man and disobedience to God, says, ‘No, 
man may govern, and take the responsi- 
bility, and if the nation is destroyed, let 
him answer for it! He makes the laws. 
I have all the rights I want, and enough 
to do without interfering with govern- 
ment.” The time has gone by when 
woman can say this with impunity. Wom- 
an must answer for the downfall of this 
nation equally with man, if she does not 
rise to her opportunities. God gave us the 
franchise in the beginning, and man has 
said, ‘‘She shall have it when she wants 
it... Not to want it, is rebellion against 
God's moral government. 


The leaflet is to be- circulated through 
Ohio, and elsewhere if desired. It can be 
ordered of Mrs. Maria G. Frost, Oberlin, 
O. The price is fifteen cents per hundred. 


——_—_—___» @4@— - 


THE WOMAN’S GLOBE. 


nalistic enterprise, brought out, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 17, a woman’s number dated 
Feb. 17, 1901, containing portraits of lead- 


| ing suffrage women, und many interesting | 


| features. Some of the articles were admi- 
| rable; others somewhat extravagant. | 


Among the contributions are, ‘*'The Mes- | 


sage of President Henrietta George,” writ- 
ten by a brilliant and versatile journalist 


| whose name is withheld; ‘“The Ah Ming | 


Tragedy,” by Col. Higginson; ‘Ques- 
tions for Remonstrants,” by Lucy Stone; 
‘““The School Board,” by Emily A. Fifield: 


Woods; ‘“*A Relic of 1889,” by Mrs. 8. 8. 
| Fessenden; “The Apple in Eden,” by 
| Rey. Ada C. Bowles; and ‘*The American 
| Costume,” by Jean Kincaid. In addition 

we note, *‘A New Departure,” ‘‘Wants to 
| Quit the Planet,’ ‘‘Who Shall She Be?” 
| ‘A Last Chance,” ‘It Can’t be Done,” 
| ‘The President’s Reception,” ‘The New 

Bureau of Beauty,” ‘Looking Backward,” 


‘Historic Interviews,” *‘Even-handed Jus- | 


| tice,” **Heavy Damages,” ‘“The Millennial 
Club,” and many more. 
amusing and suggestive. and attracted 
| much attention. The Cengregationalist of 
course is greatly disgusted; it pronounces 
the whole affair ‘preposterous,’ and is 
confirmed in its aversion to woman suf- 


| been issued. Send six cents to Boston 
| Globe for a copy. 








Oe 
HEARING IN CONNECTICUT. 


A hearing was given on Feb. 13 by the 
committee on finance of the Connecticut 
Legislature, to whom House Bill 117 had 
been referred. This is a bill to exempt 
women from taxation until they are per- 
mitted to vote. Letters were read from 
Clara Barton and others, advocating 
woman suffrage. Addresses were made 


by Mrs. Emily P. Collins, president of the | 


Hartford Equal Rights Club, Miss Frances 


Ellen Burr, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, | 


and Mr. John Hooker. 


SHAMEFUL VOTE IN KANSAS SENATE. 


Editors Woman’s Journat: 

Paul advised well when he said, ‘‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.’ Kansas has been 
for a few years the great moral example 
of the Union. Her prohibition which 
| does prohibit, her Sunday laws which are 





observed, her schovl-houses, her churches, | 
her thrifty, thorough- going people,— | 


all have endeared her to the nation, 
| making her the *‘fairest of ten thousand.” 
| In the midst of all this glory, her present 
| Legislature promises to soil her fair 
| name by reducing the standard of moral- 
| ity, and giving greater rein to sensuality. 

On Feb. 12 the august Senate sat in the 
| onyx-panelled chamber with Lieut.-Gov. 

Felt in the chair, and with due delibera- 
| tion and discussion, by a vote of 26 to 9, 

passed a substitute for Senate Bill No. 35, 
| offered by Kelley, of McPherson,—an act 
relating to offences against the persons of 
individuals, amendatory of and supple- 
mentary to Chapter 150 of the laws of Kan- 
, gas of 1887, approved March 4, 1887, being 


The Boston Globe, with its usual jour- | 


‘*Under the Dome,” by Alice Stone Black- | 


The medley was | 


. s ry ' 
frage and modern journalism. The demand | 
has been so great that an extra edition has | 


| they need the 


} 
' 


and also amendatory of Section 31 of the 
General Statutes of 1868. 

This is a bill reducing the age of consent 
to twelve years. The record stands as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Bently, Berry, Buchan, Carroll of Leav- 


enworth, Carroll of Miami, Elliston, Emery, 
Gillett, Harkness, Hays, Howard, Johnson, 


atrick, Lockard, McTaggart, Martin, Mecham, 
ohler, Moody, Norton, Osborne, Schilling, 
Senior. 

Nays—Chapman, Forney, Price, Rankin, Roe, 
Swearingen, Tucker, Woodward and Wright. 

ABSENT OR NOT voTING — King, Murdock, 
Richter, Rush and Wilson. 

The lieutenant-governor, of course, has 
no vote, but he does deliberately stand up 
and boldly advocate the bill. 

The English language fails to furnish 
words that will express the contempt due 
a body that would pass such an outra- 
geous measure. Many of these senators are 
men with young daughters. Yet in this 
public manner they express their willing- 
ness that their daughters of twelve years 
shall, if they so desire, permit their per- 
sons to be outraged, and it shall not be con- 
sidered a crime, and the perpetrators of the 
deed can go scot-free without let or hin- 
drance, 

In the name of common decency! What 
does a little girl twelve years old know of 
| the sin she would commit or its results? 





| She can possibly repeat the decalogue, but 

how many of the commandments does she 

understand? Ordinarily a child of twelve 
| years is as guileless as oneat six. Yet the 
members of the Kansas Senate would make 
it possible for them to be led into the deep- 
est crime and ruin, and would throw the 
| protection of the law around the villain 
| who would debase them! 

Only two years ago the Legislature 
raised the age of consent to eighteen years, 
and was commended by the entire United 
States for so doing. 

| the Legislature seeks to lower the age. 
Should the members of the House show 
themselves as low, and possessed of as lit- 
| tle principle, as the majority of the Senate, 
| it will be a fatal blight on the State, and 


| the curse of outraged justice and decency | 
will follew those whv come within her | 


borders. 


Topeka Equal Suffrage Association, the ac- 
| tion of the Senate in lowering the age of 
| consent was thoroughly discussed and bit- 
terly condemned. As an organization, 
the women have implored that honorable 


| disgrace upon the State and perhaps dis- 
honor to their own homes. A resolution 
was adopted saying: ‘*We appreciate the 
heroic defence made by the nine senators 
voting in the minority, and assure them 
that their names will be enshrinedin grate- 
ful remembrance by every mother through- 

out the length and breadth of Kansas.” 

MARY ABARR. 

Topeka, Kan., Feb. 14, 1889. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 12, 1889, as fol- 
lows: 


| Abbie L. Clark, Easton, Pa., Knife- 
blade. 
| Magdalene H. McDowell, Lexington, 


Ky., Fire-back Plate. 
Ida V. Ready, Brooklyn, N. Y., Device 
for Assisting in Putting on Garments. 
Clara M. Southworth, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Under-arm Pad. 
a 


HIGGINSON SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF. 





Col. T. W. Higginson having been, as 
usual, quoted by the attorney for the re- 
monstrants, as suggesting practical diffi- 

| culties, the following letter was read to 
| the committee : 


CAMBRIDGE, FEB. 6, 1889. 
Dear Mr. Blackwell,—I am sorry that I 
must be in New York on Friday; but I 
will authorize you to say to the committee, 
if you think best, that I hope that they 
| will report in favor of extending suffrage 
to women. I think there can be now no 
| doubt that they will exercise it freely, if 
| they: have the opportunity. That they 
will always exercise it wisely, especially 
at first, is not to be expected. Men do not 
always vote wisely, though they have had 
much more practice than women. All | 
| great extensions of the suffrage bring in a 
new and inexperienced class, and the im- | 
mediate results are not always good. 
the ultimate result is always to educate 
and enlighten the emancipated class, and 
to benefit the whole community in the 
end. Women will probably vote, on the 
whole, quite as judiciously as men do; and 
allot for self-respect and | 
| for self-protection. Very truiy yours, | 
THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








Kelley of Crawford, Kelley of McPherson, Kirk- | 


Now this branch of | 


Following this vote, at a meeting of the | 


body to reconsider an act that will bring | 


; ments 


an act iduitanen crimes lie abel | CONCERNING WOMEN, 


| Mrs. Frances HopGson Burnett is a 
busy woman. Besides writing a play for 
the Lyceum Theatre, she is moving into 
and decorating a new house in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour HOWELL, one 
of the national organizers appointed by the 
National Woman Suffrage Association at 
its recent convention, is now speaking in 

| New York and Canada, and will go to 

| Connecticut in May. 


| Miss ANTHONY gave a Sunday afternoon 
| lecture recently at Cincinnati, O., to a 
large audience. The next day she held a 
reception, assisted by Miss Annie McLean 
Marsh. This week Miss Anthony lectured 
| at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Mrs. Mary E. IRELAND, of Baltimore, 

Md., has just issued through T. ¥. Crowell] 

| & Co., of New York, a novel translated 

| from the German, upon the Labor ques- 

| tion, entitled ‘‘Red Carl.” It was written 

| by the Rev. J. J. Messmer, pastor of a 
German church of Baltimore. 


Miss Emity L. Gregory, Pu. D.,.has 
been appointed a Fellow in the Biologi- 
cal Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Miss Gregory formerly studied 
at the Universities of Goettingen, Berlin, 
and Marbourg in Germany, and of Zurich 
| in Switzerland. In Zurich she received 
the degree of Ph. D. The Botanical Ga- 
| zette is at the present time printing a series 
| of articles from her pen. 





Miss LAURA Moore, at the recent 
| annual meeting of the Vermont Woman 

Suffrage Association, spoke appreciatively 
of the friendly attitude of certain news- 
| papers, which publish reports of conven- 
| tions, and give editorial encouragement to 
the movement to secure equal rights for 
women. She said: ‘Friends of the cause 
| should help the subscription list of such 
| papers. While virtue is its own reward, 
| no reasonable editor will object to this 

method of appreciation of his efforts in aid 
of a good cause.”’ 


Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, who has 
| been resident for many years in England, 
writes to the Philanthropist highly com- 
mending the efforts of Dr. Kate W. Bush- 
nell. She says it has always been her 
| hope that women physicians would turn 
| their attention to moral questions; and 
that if they all devoted themselves wholly 
to the material side of medicine, as many 
men do, she should regret the time and 
effort she spent in pioneering the way for 
women into the medical profession forty 
years ago. 


| 


' 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMYER has been con- 
tributing to the Northern Christian Advo- 
cate a series of articles in opposition to the 
admission of women as delegates to the 
Methodist General Conference. Her argu- 
bear a strong family likeness 
to those against woman suffrage. She 
thinks that most women do not want it, 
that they are already fully occupied by 
their maternal duties, that the question is 
one of expediency, not of justice, and that 
the church should let well enough alone. 
Mrs. Lathrop will follow with a series of 
articles presenting the question from her 
own standpoint. 


Miss HELEN M. WINSLOW, in Wide 
Awake, makes a strong plea for the right 
of girls to industrial education. She says: 
Parents put saw and hammer, gimlet and 
screw-driver in their sons’ hands at a ten- 
der age. They look upon tools as a boy’s 
birthright. But a little girl is told in a 
horrified tone to “‘put them down,” to 
‘not touch,” that she will cut herself or 
pound her fingers, and ‘‘get hurt’? gener- 
ally.. But the time is not far off when 
there will be a room in the house set apart 
for the work-bench, and that bench and 
its tools will be as free to the daughters as 
to the sons. In their fashionable brass- 
hammering and wood-carving the girls 
have ‘“‘got a taste” of it. We may expect 
to yet see the carpenter come to give les- 
sons as regularly as the music teacher. 
Why not? Eight children out of ten 
would like it better. A dozen years hence 
certain tradés will be largely occupied by 
women. We shall see young women at 
study and work in architects’ offices, in 
wall-paper designing-rooms, mixing paints 
and stains and finishes and fresco-washes. 
We shall see the student at the Harvard 
Annex emerge from her long companion- 
ship with the “higher mathematics” with 
the “‘plans and elevations” of a house in 
one hand and a “bill of lumber” in the 
other. 
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“Until death 


The provisions of the law concerning 
marriage do not cease with the termination 
of the marital relation by the death of one | 
of the parties to it. The widow's right of | 
dower and the widower's right of curtesy | 
in the real estate of the deceased husband | 
or wife have already been briefly con- | 
sidered in an earlier paper. There is also 
a distributive right which the survivor 
has in the personal property left by the 
deceased, which, however, differs very 
greatly in the various States of our coun- 
try, and this will shortly be considered. 
But first comes the right to administer on 
the estate of the deceased husband or wife. 

If there be a will, the executor or execu- 
trix will probably be named therein, but if 
there be no will, the Court will appoint an 
administrator, whose duty it shall be to 
take charge of all property that is left, to 
settle all lawful debts out of it, and then 
to divide it between the parties entitled to 
claim it by the laws of descent and distri- 
bution. It may be mentioned here that 
real property—that is, land with all build- 
ings and all rights and interests of any 
kind therein—is divided according to the | 
laws of descent of the State where it is lo- 
cated; but in dividing all manner of per- 
sonal property, the administrator is gov- | 
erned by the laws of distribution in the 
State which is the deceased’s home at the | 
time of his death. 

In each State, there are laws which 
guide the Court in the appointment of ad- 
ministrators. By common law, and in the 
majority of our States, the husband is en- 
titled to administer on the estate of his de- | 
ceased wife. Of course if the parties have | 
been divorced he has no such claim, and 
in some States there are provisions for the 
appointment of some other administrator | 
if the parties have been separated by the 
husband’s fault. In Massachusetts, the 
right of administration ‘shall in all cases 
be granted to her husband, if he is compe- 
tent and willing to undertake the trust, 
unless the deceased has made some testa- 
mentary or other disposition of her estate 
which renders it necessary or proper to ap- 
point some other person.” 

Laws in each State also regulate the 
matter of administration on the estate of a | 
deceased husband. In England, and gen- | 
erally in this country, the widow is given | 
the preference, if willing and competent, | 
but she has not the same claim to appoint- 
ment that a widower has. In Massachusetts, 
which is fairly representative of the law 
generally prevailing on the point, the rule. 
is that administration ‘‘shall be granted to 
the widow of the deceased or his next of | 
kin, or the widow jointly with the next of | 
kin, as the Probate Court may deem fit.” 
Thus it is left entirely in the discretion of 
the Court, in each particular case, to ap- | 
point the widow, or to appoint the nearest 
relation of the deceased (according to cer- | 
tain rules of kindred which the law care- 
fully establishes), or to appoint them both 
as joint administrators. 

The common law gave to a widower all 
the personal property left by his wife at 
her death, and this rule has generally pre- 
vailed in this country until quite recently, 
when, in many States, statutes have been 
passed more nearly equalizing the rights 
of husband and wife in this respect. In 
Massachusetts the common law rule on the 
point was in force until 1882, when it was 
provided that the husband should only 
take one-half of his deceased wife’s per- 
sonalty if she left children or grandchil- 
dren; but if she left none, then he should 
take the whole. 

To a widow, the common law gave one- 
third of the personal property left by her 
husband, or if there were no children or 
grandchildren, one-half, the other half go- 
ing to his kindred, or in default of kin- 
dred, to the crown. This law also was 
very generally adopted in this country, 
but within the last few years many 
_ changes have been made in various States. 
In Massachusetts, the wife still takes but 
a third if the husband leaves children or 
grandchildren; but if there are none, she 
takes the whole up to the value of five 
thousand dollars; the uext five thousand, 
or any portion thereof, goes to the hus- 
band’s kindred; and if there is personal 
property above the value of ten thousand 
dollars, half of this residue goes to the 
widow and half tothe husband's relations. 
If he leaves no kindred, the widow takes 
all the personalty, and this rule generally 
prevails in this country. It may also be 
mentioned in this connection that in Mas- 
sachusetts, if the husband leaves a will, 
the widow may at any time within six 
months after its probate, waive the provi- 
sions, if any, which it may contain for her. 
benefit, and claim instead such a portion 
of his estate, both real and personal, as 
she would have been entitled toe if he had 
died without a will; but if she would thus 
+ become entitled to personal estate above 
the value of ten thousand dollars, she can 















| where good. 







’ Band to deftay gilher 
sary funeral expenses of his déceased wife, 
on the ground that it was forhie-ewn per- 
sonal benefit soto do. And it also held a 





widow similarly bound to bury her hus- | 


band, if he left no estate, ‘‘as a benefit and 
comfort to herself.” But in Massachu- 
setts, it was decided last March in the 
case of Constantinides vs. Walsh, execu- 
tor, that a husband who has paid the funer- 
al expenses of his wife who has left prop- 
erty, may recover them of her executor. 
So although a husband is bound to pro- 
vide his wife with necessaries of life 
according to his means and position, no 
matter how much property she may have 
in her own right, he is not obliged to bury 
her when she is dead, this not being re- 
garded as necessary! 

At common law, a married woman could 
not make a valid will. Not only so, but 
if a woman made her will before marriage, 
the marriage when it did occur entirely 
revoked the will and made it valueless. 
This latter rule still prevails quite gener- 
ally in this country, but the former one 


has been changed so that almost every- | 


where, now, a married woman may make 
a will under more or less restrictions. If 
her husband assents in writing to her will 
of her personal estate, that will is every- 
In some States, she may 
make a will both of realty and person- 
ality without assent from him, which will 
be valid to convey all her property, in 
others the husband’s right of curtesy 
still remains on her real property, despite 


| her will, just as her claim of dower re- 


mains on his. In Massachusetts, the law 
concerning married women’s .wills, after 
many changes from time to time, stands 
now as follows: ‘*‘A married woman may 


| make a will in the same manner and with 


the same effect as if she were sole’’—that 
is, unmarried—‘texcept that such will 
shall not, without the husband’s written 


consent, operate to deprive him of his | 


tenancy by the curtesy in her real estate, 
or of the right to the use of one-half of 
such real estate for his life, if they have 
had no issue born alive’ —for in such case 
no curtesy attaches—‘‘or of more than 
one-half of her personal estate, or of her 
real estate not exceeding five thousand 
dollars in value where no issue survives 
her.” So that the power of a wife to 
make a will without her husband’s con- 
sent practically amounts to just this: that 
she may dispose of half her personal 
property, and, if she leaves a child or 


| grandchild alive at her death, of all her 


real property, subject however to her 
husband’s right to enjoy its entire income 
during his life; but if there is no child or 


| grandchild living at her death, her hus- 


band may claim her realty up to the value 
of five thousand dollars, despite any pro- 
vision of her will, and may also have the 


| income for his life of all the surplus above 


five thousand dollars in value if a child 
had been born alive to them during the 
marriage, or of one-half such surplus if no 
child had been born. And in any case, he 
takes one-half of her personality. 

It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that a widow has the same right, if 
her husband die leaving no child or grand- 
child, to take his real estate up to the 


value of five thousand dollars, and the in- | 
come of half the surplus for her life, not- 


withstanding any attempt that he may 
make by his will to dispose of his property 
otherwise. Thus the tendency of modern 


husband and wife on each other's estate, 


and i Sts is has , 
and in several States this has been abso- | burdened tree sometimes has its limbs sup- 


lutely done. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS AT MT. UNION COLLEGE. 


One of the professors in Mt. Union 
College in Ohio, writes to Frances Willard 
thus: 


‘*We award no privileges and make no 
restrictions upon one sex that we do not 
now and have not from the first. in 1846, 
made on the other sex. So far as instruc- 
tion, government, or any other important 
relation to the college are concerned, 


the same impartial course is pursued. | 


We found that for educational purposes 
it would be impossible to tell where to 
stop, the minute we begin to place re- 
strictions on one sex we do not place 
upon the other, or to award privileges 
to the one not given to the other. Scarce- 
ly any two educators who think differ- 
ences should be made, agree as to what 
differences. Of course there are cases of 
both sexes where special restrictions or 
privileges should be made for special 
reasons, and, of course, there are objec- 
tions and obstacles to be overcome in the 
co-education of the sexes where no dis- 
tinctions on account of sex are made; but 
these objections or obstacles are no greater 
or mcre formidable than where the sexes 
are educated, either in se te schools, or 
at institutions where distinctions are thus 
made. Do not understand me to mean 
that neither sex should be under restric- 
tion nor subject to regulations. A college 
life is worth to either only what its disci- 
pline affords; hence, students must be 
taught and encouraged to govern them- 


| members of and attend the same li 


| of Los Angeles. 


legislation is to equalize the claims of and glossy as if waxed and polished, and 
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societies as gentlemen.” 





FRUIT-CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


RIVERSIDE, CAl., FEB. 9, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The settlement of Riverside, Cal., was 
begun some sixteen years ago in the inter- 
ests of silk culture. A large ranch border- 
ing on the Santa Ana River was purchased 
for this purpose, a colony, formed, and the 





first settlers camped one night on what | 


was to all appearance a parched, barren 
desert. ‘The man who had originated the 
idea soon died, however, and with no one 
to head the movement, that soon died also. 

The people who had come expecting to 
enter into the new industry were left to 
find a way out of the dilemma as best they 


could. They were not long in discovering 
that all the land needed was moisture, and 
that with plenty of that the desert could | 
soon be made to blossom as the rose. They | 


were ignorant of the best crop to be raised 
in the valley. and various experiments 
were tried. 


fore they would bring a return. Others 
planted various fruits, and among these 
the Muscat or raisin grape and oranges. 


These have proved most successful and are | 


most largely cultivated. 

At first those who grew grapes did not 
know how to properly cure them, and they 
tried drying them on the roofs of their 
houses, or on cloth, or on paper, spread 
between the rows. But that time of diffi- 
culty and discouragement is passed, and 
Riverside raisins and oranges now find a 
ready and paying market. 

The town of Riverside is a small village 
set in among orange-trees, which extend 
in some directions for miles. It has its 
dry-goods and grocery stores, a couple of 
banks, and the business usual to a town of 
its size. 

The interest does not lie in the village, 
however, but in the outlying country, with 


its groves and vineyards extending along | 


the side of the river, from which it has its 
name of Riverside. The land is divided 


into lots or blocks of from two to five acres | 


around the village; but further out, into 
ten or twenty acre pieces. The streets are 
broad and smooth, laid out at right angles, 
and often bordered with pepper or eucalyp- 
tus trees, but in some instances these are 
being cut down, as they injure the orange- 
trees which grow next to them. 

When the season comes for the oranges 


to ripen, there are miles of trees stretching : 
| bunches on the trays till they are well 


out on either side of the road loaded down 
with the luscious, golden fruit. ‘There are 
many varieties, some grown for purely 
ornamental purposes. One of these is the 
‘*kid-glove orange,” about the size and 
shape of the wooden balls so popular umong 


, children as toys, receiving its name from 


the fact that one can eat them while wear- 
ing kid gloves without soiling the gloves 
with the juice. Another is a large kind, 
sometimes eight inches long, slightly pear- 
shaped and about the color of a lemon. 
There is the blood orange, well known to 
all lovers of the fruit, and several seedless 
varieties, the most popular of these last 
being the ‘‘navel” orange, which brings as 
high as seventy cents a dozen on the streets 
The fruit is as smooth 


lies heaped up, one orange upon another, 
on the drooping boughs, until the over- 


ported by as many as fifteen or twenty 
different props. Both tree and fruit are as 
yet free from either the black or white 
scale, which in some portions of the State 
has done so much damage. In shape and 
size this scale is not unlike the common 
snail and has a woolly appearance. These 


| cover tree and fruit, sometimes utterly 
| ruining both and always adding greatly to 


the expense of the crop by the numerous 
washings and applications necessary to rid 
the groves of the pest. They were first 
brought from Australia in some trees, and 
now one often sees whole groves with the 
trunks of the trees white with whitewash, 
or black from smoke, or perhaps oftener 
with a ring of white cotton batting, soaked 
with kerosene, encircling each tree. But 
Riverside allows no trees set out not 
grown in home soil and so known to be 
free from scale. No pickers are allowed 
to enter the groves who have worked 
where it is found, and no packing-boxes 
are imported from outside towns. When 
the trees are in bloom the air is loaded 
with delicious perfume, and the beautiful 
homes set in among plauts and shrubs of 
tropical growth, and surrounded by 
orange-trees loaded with fragrant blos- 
soms, are to be seen on every hand. 
Magnolia Avenue is a favorite driveway 
for tourists. It is a smooth, level track, 
twelve miles long, bordered on one side by 








Some planted English wal- | 
nuts, but dug them up after a few years, | 


because of the length of time needed be- | . 
| which she always embroiders. 


| pounds of grapes. 
| ground until they wilt in the hot sun suf- 








0 : 
the cross street® InterSect the avenue. 

The pepper is not the pepper of com- 
merce, but an evergreen with foliage not 
unlike that of the cypress vine, only 
coarser, and covered with long clusters of 
dark red berries the shape and size of a 
kernel of pepper, its branches drooping 
like those of the weeping-willow. 

The vineyards, no less than the orange 
groves, are objects of interest. The pick- 
ers are Indians, Mexicans, Chinese, and 
sometimes Americans. Many of the In- 
dians come in from the desert when the 
crop is ready -to be gathered, the railroads 
taking them back and forth free of charge. 
Some owners of vineyards prefer them to 
other help, finding them steady, faithful, 
and trustworthy. ‘The women take their 
children with them, laying their babies 


(which are so closely wound in long strips 


of cotton cloth that they are as stiff as if 
made of wood) in the shade of the vines 
while they work. One of them, who has 
worked among the pickers during the sea- 
son just passed, isan Apache with tattooed 
chin and large, intelligent-looking face. 
She embroiders, as ‘‘Ramona” is represent- 
ed to have made the altar-cloth, makes her 
own clothing and her husband's shirts, 
Her hus- 
band is a descendant of ‘‘Alessandro’s” 
tribe, which was driven from its lands as 
“H. H.” has described in her story of 
*“Ramona.” He has worked for the same 
man at times for three or four years, often 
receiving at his request a loan of five or 


| ten dollars, which he has as often repaid. 
| These two own a hofse and buggy, a 


Grover and Baker sewing-machine, and 


| various cooking utensils which they keep 


under and around a small pepper-tree near 
the grounds of theiremployer. ‘The wom- 
an set aside a question as to her desire for 
a house, with a shake of her head and a 
wide sweep of her hand toward the sky, to 
indicate that that was shelter enough. 

There is alittle Indian village near River- 
side, on the side of the foothills, composed 
of huts made of tule, a sort of reed. Some 
of them have the ends made of boards, 
pieces of raisin boxes, and one has a point- 
ed roof and door of boards with lock and 
key. ‘The women do their washing in the 
little stream near by, rubbing the clothes 
on a piece of smooth board, but succeed- 
ing in getting them very clean. 

When the time for gathering the raisin 
grapes comes, wooden trays are placed on 
the ground between the rows through the 
vineyard. ‘These trays are three feet long 
and two broad, with a cleat at each end. 
Each picker is furnished a short knife with 
which he severs the stems, piling the great 


covered, which takes about twenty-five 
These lie flat on the 


ficiently to prevent their slipping to one 
end of the tray as it is moved. The trays 
are then raised and one end placed on the 
vines so that the sun may shine directly 
upon them. The grapes gradually change 
from the pale, half-translucent green to an 
opaque brownness which seems at first, to 
inexperienced eyes, to be the beginning of 
decay. When they have nearly all shrivelled 
and changed color, a man starts at one end 
of a row with an empty tray. Placing this 
on the full tray near him, he quickly turns 
it, bringing the lower one on top. Brush- 
ing out any dust or leaves that may be 
clinging to it, he passes on to the next, 
where he repeats the process, and so on 
over the entire vineyard. When the raisins 
are dried in this way until no juice escapes 
when one is broken open, they are put in 


| the ‘*sweat-boxes,” 120 to 150 pounds in 


each box. ‘There they undergo a chemical 
change which gives them the peculiarly fine 
flavor for which they are noted. The stems 
also become toughened, so the raisins do 
not so readily drop off. Many experiments 
have been tried with various kinds of dry- 
ers where artificial heat was used, but the 
raisins are not as well flavored as those 
made in thesun. The professional packer 
takes the raisins from the ‘‘sweat-boxes,” 
packing them in the small boxes of ten or 
twenty pounds as they are seen in the 
market, his especial gare being to place 
them so that they may show to advantage, 
which has much to do with making them 
salable. The time needed for drying 
varies somewhat with the season, light 
fogs sometimes retarding the process. 


Riverside gets its water supply from the 
Santa Ana River. It comes down in broad, 
open ditches. Weeds rapidly spring up 
along the sides of these, some of which 
are twelve or fourteen feet wide, and a 
force of Indians is at work much of the 
time to keep them free from these weeds. 
A canal is nearly completed, which is to 
bring in a still further supply from the 
river and redeem a great tract of desert 
land running back to themountains. This 
canal, with all its branches, is to be lined 
with a cemented wall of rock, to keep it 


» river supply is to be 
p of artesian wells, 
ear the beginning of the cana) 
and others sunk at regular intervals along 
its side. Emma HARRIMAN. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Toronto Globe discusses a question 
not often treated in the newspapers, as 
follows: 


The greater the civilization of the indj- 
vidual, the more willingly does he concede 
that woman is created the equal of the 
other sex, though with different qualities, 
But few believers in the equality of the 
sexes carry their opinions into practice in 
their own families. 

Theoretically, the girls of a family are 
entitled to have as much spent on their 
education as on that of the boys; to have 
the same care bestowed upon fitting them 
to fight this world’s battle as is bestowed 
upon the boys; to have a business or pro- 
fession chosen for them, and to be fitted 
for it; to be furnished with capital to the 
same extent with the boys, and finally, to 
share alike with the boys in the partition 
of the family property on the death of the 
parents. In how many homes is this equita- 
ble treatment of the daughters carried out? 
In few, we opine, and the better off the 
parents are in this world’s goods, the 
worse are the girls likely to fare. 

It is too much the habit of fathers to 
spend all their means in pushing along 
their sons, leaving the daughters to take 
chances in the matrimonial lottery. Hence 
we often see a son launched into the world 
with abundant capital, the benefit of his 
father’s financial backing, and what is bet- 
ter still, the incalculable advantage of the 
experience of men and affairs gained b 
the father in a long and successful busi- 
ness career. What does the father do for 
the sister of this young man? If lucky 
enough to possess a managing wife, he 
marries her off early to some young fellow 
with apparently good prospects. He gives 







| her a dowry not at all proportioned to 


what he has given to the son, and then he 
is gathered to his fathers. 

Twenty years afterward the son has 
made his mark in the world. He is a well- 
off man, with a growing and expensive 
family around him. He can see uses for 
all the money he has, and more, in setting 
up his own sons, and he has nothing to 
spare—or, which comes to the same thing, 
thinks he has nothing to spare—for his 
sister. She, poor woman, has not been 
so lucky. Her husband has not been 
successful, or, perhaps, he has died, after 
providing her with nothing but a family 
of children. She finds herself at forty 
already old and looked upon as a failure, 
though perhaps she has more of her fa- 
ther’s business tact than fell to the lot of 
her brother. But there she is, as poor as 
a church mouse, while her brother, having 
taken the major part of the possessions of 
the family, has plenty. If the brother 
does as much for her as to take her boys 
into his office, the world will applaud his 
generosity. 

Discrimination like this is being prac- 
tised every day in thousands of homes. If 
there is to be discrimination among chil- 
dren, should it not be in favor of the girls 
instead of against them? What is the 
good of admitting the equality of the 
sexes if the people who admit it act toward 
their own offspring as though they did not 
believe it? And where do these people 
stand, who, maintaining that women are 
the weaker vessels, rob their daughters in 
order better to equip their sons? If the 
sons, in consideration of having the major 
part of the family money spent upon them, 
undertook to care for their sisters in the 
event of the latter requiring help, there 
would be some fairness in the arrange- 
ment. Butsons do not undertake any such 
thing. Even if they did undertake it, they 
might fail to carry out their engagement. 
It would be better all around ff all the 
children of a family were treated alike, 
rather than that the seed of future bicker- 
ings should be sown by unfair preferences 
of one before another. 

This is a side of the woman question 
which cannot be reached by law. It is 
the outgrowth and survival of the time 
when women were chattels, and were 
bought and sold like sheep. Custom sanc- 
tions the deliberate cruelty of which the 
father is guilty who sacrifices his daugh- 
ter’s earthly future in order that his son 
may carry on the business and the home 
in the oldstyle. Every one of the political 
disabilities of women can and will be soon 
removed. But the removal of this. social 
wrong will bea work of many years. The 
sexes will be equal in the eyes of the law 
for a long time before public opinion can 
make them equal in the eyes of fathers. 





MARIA MITCHELL ENDOWMENT FUND. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., FEB. 13, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Maria Mitchell has been the honored 
professor of astronomy at Vassar College 
for twenty-three years. During this time 
it has been her heart’s desire that the de- 
partment should be independent and self- 
supporting. Towards this end, by per- 
sonal solicitations, she has raised $5,000; 
but further efforts on her part are now 
prevented by failing health. 

The Vassar alumnz have taken up the 
work she is forced to lay down, aiming to 
complete the endowment of the chair as 4 
memorial to her. Will you help us in the 
name of your life-long friend and co 
laborer, Maria Mitchell? 

The sum of $40,000 will endow the 
chair. It is proposed to take the $5,000 
raised by Prof. Mitchell, as a nucleus, and 








| to complete the $40,000, calling it the 
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Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund. The 

have raised $15,600, which, with 
the $5,000 already mentioned, makes half 
of the sum needed. We appeal to the 
public for the remaining $20,000. Run- 
ning 1 through Maria Mitchell's 
life, with her interest in science, has been 
her interest in woman. By their gifts to 
this memorial of her, her pupils own the 
obligation of science to her. Can you not 
secure from the women of the United 


States a similar expression of what Maria | 


Mitchell has done for them? 
EMILy JORDAN FOLGER, Com. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





| ful, 


The girls’ department of the Indiana Re- | 


formatory Institution for Women and 
Girls, during the seveuteen years of its ex- 


istence, has received 727 girls, of whom | 


seventy-five per cent. are permanently re- 
formed. 

A movement is on foot in New York to 
amend the law passed last year providing 


for the appointment of police-matrons, so | 


as to include the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, which are at present expressly 
omitted from the application of the law. 


Miss Caroline B. LeRow is one of the 
managers of an Author’s Bureau just es- 
tablished in Brooklyn, N. Y. In connec- 
tion with the bureau there have been issued 
two handbooks for authors, with a list of 
‘Periodicals that Pay Contributors.” 


“Glimpses of Fifty Years: the Autobiog- 
raphy of an American Woman” will be the 
title of Miss Frances E. Willard’s new 
book, which is to appear the first of March. 
It may be published simultaneously in 
England under the title of “A Prairie 
Girl’s Career.” 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has a bill 
before it to prohibit the pasting of ‘‘brutal- 
izing” circulars, show-bills, etc., represent- 
ing persons making attacks with deadly 
weapons, as they have a pernicious effect 
upon the young. But it failed of support. 
It needed the votes of mothers. 


The Bostonian Society, at its last meet- 
ing, had a spirited discussion on the ques- 
tion of admitting women as life members. 
The Board of Directors offered a report 
that it was deemed not advisable. There 
was much merriment over the matter, and 
some good words in favor, but on a stand- 
ing vote the motion to postpone action on 
the question of so amending the by-laws as 
to admit women was carried, 20 to 13. 


Judge Waite has an article in the Chicago 
Law Times opposing Senator Blair's pro- 
posed constitutional amendment that every 
State shall establish free public schoois, to 
teach the common branches of knowledge, 
and also *‘virtue, morality, and the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion.” Judge 
Waite thinks that the effort to have the 
public schools teach the principles of the 
Christian religion would be sure to lead to 
trouble, because every denomination would 
want to define these principles in its own 
way. 

Mr. Arthur Lord, of Plymouth, in pre- 
senting the case of the remonstrants 
against granting municipal suffrage to 
women, to the legislative committee, 
stated that in 1887 there were women on 
the school boards in seventy-two cities 
and towns, in thirty-six of which no wom- 
en had ever voted. This was, therefore, 
male testimony to the admirable service 
which women can perform on the school 
board. Who shall say they are not as 
well qualified to vote for municipal officers 
as to serve upon the school committee? 
London has just elected several ladies to 
its new municipal council.— Transcript. 

A “Medical Aid Society for Self-sup- 
porting Women” has opened rooms at No. 
1225 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The 
hours for consultation are from 6 to 7.30 
every evening except Sundays. The ob- 
jects are to furnish medical advice for a 
fixed sum to self-supporting women who 
cannot afford to pay the regular fees; the 
receipts are to be used only to meet the 
necessary expenses. Arrangements are 
made with well-known druggists to fill 
prescriptions at cost prices. The board 
of directors are eminent Philadelphians. 
A rule of the institution is that the attend- 
ing physicians shall be women. 

The London correspondent of the Dub- 
lin Mail notes the appearance of a young 
woman of fifteen, whose talent lies in play- 
ing with extraordinary dexterity on the 
single string of a violin. The Paganini- 
like damsel is said to be a marvel in her 
way. She is the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant, and almost in her infancy began to 
develop a remarkable taste for music. Her 
father encouraged it, and her enthusiasm 
and indomitable perseverance surprised 
and delighted all who knew her. She had 
her violin in her hand eight or nine hours 
every day, and then only relinquished it at 
the strict injunction of her parents, who 
were afraid that her health might become 
impaired. Recently she has developed a 
taste for performing extraordinary feats 
on one string, and is desirous of display- 


only obstacle is her father, who is strong- 
ly opposed to her desire. 

The State Industrial School for Girls es- 
tablished by the W. C. T. U. at Beloit, | 
Kan., last February, now has thirty pupils, 
and has been removed into more commo- 
dious quarters. The need of such a home 
for wayward or dependent girls is demon- | 
strated by the fact that more applications 
for admission are made than can be grant- | 
ed for lack of funds. As a preventive | 
measure, a means of turning the tide in the | 
lives of young girls in the direction of use- | 
honored womanhood, every State | 
should sustain a public institution of this 
kind. 

The woman suffragists have been count- 
ing with much confidence upon Dakota, 
but the rejection of a bill giving women 
the suffrage, by the decisive vote of 
28 to 17, in the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature, shows that they must wait some 
time yet for their victory. [26 to 24 
are the correct figures.] A similar meas- 
ure has failed of passage in the Ohio 
Legislature. Unusual interest in the mat- 


ter is manifested in Maine this year, and | 


the petitions of some women for the bal- 
lot are accompanied by the remonstrances 
of others. In Massachusetts the friends | 
of the cause are hopeful of securing mu- 
nicipal suffrage, but it is not yet clear 
whether « majority of the Legislature are 
converted.— New York Nation. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FROWNS OR SMILES? 





Where do they go, I wonder, 
The clouds on a cloudy day, 
When the shining sun comes peeping out 
And scatters them all away ? 
I know! —They keep them and cut them down 
For cross little girls who want a frown. 
Frowns and wrinkles and pouts—oh, my! 
How many ’twould make, one cloudy sky! 


I think I should like it better 
A sunshiny day to take, 

And cut it down for dimples and smiles ; 
What beautiful ones ’twould make! 

Enough for all the dear little girls 

With pretty bright eyes and waving curls, 

To drive the scowls and frowns away, 


Just like the sun on a cloudy day. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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—_—_——_~oe— 
AUNT JANE’S PAPER OF PINS 


“T say now, Aunt Jane, what would you 
like for a Christmas present?” 

Aunt Jane looked at her small nephew, 
who from his corner by the fire hurled this 
question at her in the twilight. 
would I like?” she said briskly. “Oh, a 
set of Browning in Russia leather, or Omar 
Khayyam, or a new silk dress, or Millet’s 
‘Angelus,’ the etching, in a carved frame, 
or—"’ 

“Oh, pshaw, now, Aunt Jane!” Fred 
interrupted, ‘‘you know we can't get one 
of thosethings. I meant—you know what 
I meant.” 

“You said what would I like?” answered 
Aunt Jane. She was rather fond of taking 
the children up for careless speaking, but 
Fred knew well enough the twinkle of 
fun that was in her eye now. 

“Well, I meant what would you like that 
we could get,” Fred said. ‘‘I do say pick- 
ing and choosing is worse than anything 
when you haven’t much money, and we 
haven't, you know.” 

“No!” Aunt Jane said, dropping the 
long mitten she was knitting for Fred. 
‘*Well, then, a paper of pins.” 

“Oh, come now, auntie, that isn’t fair; 
that isn’t any present.” 

“It’s something I want, and something 
you can afford to buy, isn’tit?’ Aunt Jane 
said, laughing a little, as she picked up 
her knitting. ‘‘But be sure they are the 
best make, Fred; I can’t use poor pins.” 
And with that she left Master Fred to 
his meditations. 

“A paper of pins—pshaw! Aunt Jane 
just likes to tease us boys. If she wasn’t 
just an up-and-down jewel of an aunt 
about kites and gingerbread, and painting 
sleds and all the rest, I’d feel like taking 
her at her word. A paper of pins—hum!” 

And therewith there crept into Fred’s 
brain the first glimmer of an idea. Pres- 
ently he shared it with Kate, the sister | 
next older, agd then with Will and Mary, 
and then with mamma; and the result was 
this. Ms 

On Christmas morning there appeared 


“What | 


lady’s toilet-table than they themselves 


ing her accomplishments in public. The | thought would be more acceptable to a_ 


would be.—Z. F. Wheeler in Harper's | 


Young People. 





























The importance of purifying the blood can 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confide..2, It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens aud duilds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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To Libraries and Reading - Kooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
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‘WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womuap 
question that I know.""—Clara Barton, 

“TI would give up my daily paper svoner than the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL.” — Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It ia an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far | 
1 could not do without it.”— | 


better, a jue: one. 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


“The WoMAN’S JOURNAL, has long been my out- | 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's | 


work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. 


spirit exalted.”— Frances £. Willard. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- | 


ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
‘ ©. WILDE, WomAn’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best work. The best 
instruction books make the best scholars. 
The best teachers use Ditson & Co.'s 
Instructors. 

The following books sell largely, and all the time: 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte 
(83), N. E. Conservatory Method for the Piano- 
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Help for the Boys. — 
DANGER SIGNALS. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, | 
President of the United Society of Christian | 
Endeavor. i2mo. 75 cents. 
“There is cough to save a generation of young 
men, if they would give heed thereto. Put this boo 
in the trunk of the young man when he leaves home 
for business life, or college, or even for a summer | 
tion.”"—Christian Union, N. Y. } 
“It hite the nail on the head every time.”’—Con- | 
| 


| gregationalist. 


| 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. By the author of | 
“Danger Signals.” 16mo. 60 cts. 


“It is the condensed testimony of the successful | 
majority as to the qualities which goto the making | 
of success.”’—Christian Register. 

“A little book, literally worth its weight in gold, 
and one which ought to be thoroughly read by ye f | 


| boy who contemplates a business career.”’—Por 


land Argus. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his 
Friends. With an Introduction by HENRY RAN. 
DALL WAITE. Illustrated. i2mo. $1.00. 

“Next to actual service with an intelligent car- 
penter or cabinet-maker, this book is to be valuea 
for its instruction in the art and mystery of tools.” | 

—Christian Advocate. 

“One of the best books to educate and interest 


| youth in the skilful use of their eyes and hands.”— | 


Ite style is pure and its | 


forte (@3), Mason & Hoadley’s System for Be- | 


ginners (on Piano), 83, and Mason’s System of 
Technical Exercises, $2.50; Bellak’s Analyti- 


cal Method for Pianv (for beginners), $1, and | 


Winner's Ideal Method (for beginners), 50 cts, 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER needs a full set of 
Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues describing fully the 
largest stock in America, An investment which pays 
well is a subscription to Ditson & Co.’s MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD ($1), which describes intelligently 
every new music book as it is issued,and every new piece 
of music; prints excellent lesson pieces and songs, dis- 


cusses theories, and gives a condensed “Record” of the | 


world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
examine and use the newest of our successful School 
Music Books: SONG MANUAL, (Bk. 1, % ects, or $3 per 
doz. Book 2, 40 cts. or $4.20 per doz. Bk.3, 50 cts. or 
$4.80 per doz.) by L.O. Emerson. Thoroughly good and 
interesting graded course. Also SONG HARMONY (60 
cts. or er doz.), by L. O. Emerson, to be used in 
High Schools or for Adult Singing Classes. 


| The Woman’s Tribune, | 


Boston Globe. 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writings 
of Samuel Smiles, Edited by C. A. COOKE, 
With Introduction by Rev. A. P. PEABODY, 
LL.D. $1.00. 

“The volume fully represents the work and pur- 
pose of Mr. Smiles, and will give strength entertain- 
ingly to all who read it.””—Boston Globe. 

“One of its characteristics is the editor’s tact in 
the choice of selections.”—Boston Journal. 


Help for the Girls. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 
H. RYDER. 12mo. $1.00. 

“The girl who reads it thoughtfully and with an 
intent to profit by it will get more real help and 
good from it than from aterm at the best boarding- 
school in the country.”’"—Boston Transcript. 

“I have read the little book with much interest.” 
—Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


| A GIRL’s ROOM, 
Girl. 12mo. $1.00. 


By Some Friends of the 


“The book is a desirable addition to any girl’s 


library; for it is full of practical hints, which quick- | 


witted girls will be glad to uct upon.”’—JZoston 
Journal. 


“A bright little missionary among young girls.”"— | 


Book Chat, 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS, 
WIN. I2mo. $1.00. 
“It is a pretty story, inculcating a lesson that can- 
not be too often dwelt upon,—the prime necessity 
| that young people should fit themselves to be self- 
supporting.” —Springfleld Republican. 
“The book is full of suggestions to girls who have 
to earn their own living.” — The Independent. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo. 75 cts. 
“The story is so brightly and sympathetically told 
that it is sure to stimulate other girls in similar 
| straits.”—New Haren Palladium. 
“When such books appear from the press, we are 
| justified in clapping our hands for joy.”—Gospel 
| Banner, Augusta. 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the Pub- 
lishers, 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, — 
Read Women’s Penny Paper, 


The only Paper in Great Britain Con- 
ducted, Written, Printed and 
Published by Women. 


| Gives full and fresh News of the 


English Women’s Movement 
Every Saturday. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER ANNUM, 
POSTAGE FREE, 


- Order it from the Manacer, Women’s Penny 
Paper Office, 


| 86 Strand, London, England. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
| Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


} 


THE 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


—AND— 


‘BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1889. 
54th Year. 


WITH MAP OF BO;TON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
646 Pages, Price, 81. | 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, . ° Boston. | 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 





Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 


t Aunt Jane’s d i shil- | : by C B Cc : 
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CRYSTAL 


dren carrying a large roll, which, after due 
greetings, they solemnly unrolled on the 
bed where Aunt Jane lay. At the head of | 
the sheet was a pretty lace-pin from 
mamma (a golden arrow in filigree), next 
a handsome shawl-pin in wrought silver 
from papa, then some fancy hair-pins in 
tortoise-shell from Kate, and then every 
variety of pin the shops afford—large and 
small, black and white,. milliner’s pins, 
hat-pins, hair-pins, safety pins, sleeve- 
button pins—all ranged neatly down the 
paper. And under all was fastened a 
handsome ‘card—Mary’s work — which 


stated that the linch-pin and the thole-pin | } 


sent their compliments, which they 
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GRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| has a wide circulation and many able writers among 


weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded 1n 1883. It 


its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of ers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 











By CHRISTINA GOOD- | 


“The American ‘Robert Elsmere?” 


RACHEL ARMSTRONG: 


OR, 
LOVE AND THEOLOCY. 
BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


*** Robert Elsmere’ and ‘Love and 
Theology ’— the same universal ques- 
tions, the same surges of thought and 
feeling, rise in them. Their lines of 
life and thought converge.”—Christian 
Register. 

‘Similar in purpose and inspiration to 
‘Robert Elsmere.’”’— Detroit Tribune. 

*‘A novel of charm and interest as a 
story, and of surprising depths of 
thought and spiritual insight. It would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
in Mrs. Woolley’s novel there is present- 
ed as faithful a study of the conditions 
of American life as ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
presents of the Engiish. Its appearance 
in popular form is an important event 
in the literature of fiction, in which it 
will come again to a new audience, with 
the power of an illumination’on con- 
temporary life and progress.”— Boston 
Traveller. 

‘It is not only entertaining, but inter- 
esting from the highest point of view 

| It goes on from chapter to chapter with 
ever-increasing force and power. . No 
book of fiction that Ticknor & Co. have 
| published has had, to my thinking, the 
depth and value of this; and nowhere 
has the present study and questioning 
of theological subjects been more clearly 
| presented.”—Nora Perry. 
“The first author—since the day of 
| ‘John Inglesant’—to induct the theolog- 
| ical problem into the form of pure 
romance was Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
whose novel was the prototype of that 
class of theological romance represented 
| by itself, and by the noble work of 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ ””—Lit1an WHITING. 


| 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
| paid on receipt of price ($1.50; in 
paper covers, 50 cents) by the Pub- 
lishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston 





Are You an American Citizen? 
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' For it isa Distinctive American 





Paper. 
_For it Advocates Home Rule 
for the United States, 
|For it Advocates Protecting the 








American Workmen. 





| For it Advocates the non-inter- 





ference of Foreign Church 





or Government with the 
United States 
For it Advocates the Exclud- 


ing of the Paupers and 








Criminals from other 





Countries from 





our Shores. 





For it Advocates an American 





Government by Americans 
and for Americans. 


Published Weekly. 
TERMS $1.50 PER YEAR. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





ADDRESS, 


American Citizen Co. 
415 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and vetating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
9638, Boston. Registered letters or P. 0. Money- 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters mot registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the pa 
the first su ption. 
on the paper is a recei 
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“QUESTIONS FOR REMONSTRANTS.” 


Suppose there were two candidates for 
the Legislature, one of whom favored the 
present law which allows a widow to re- 
main in the house of her deceased husband 
only 40 days without paying rent; the 
other would vote to change the law so 





that a widow and her children may remain 


in the house as long and on the same | 


terms as a widower may do,—would re- 
monstrants pray that the burden might 
not be thrust upon them of voting for the 
candidate who would be just to the 
widow ? 

A woman has money earned by herself, 


or given her by her father, or in any way | 


held as her own. Under the present law 
a husband may borrow the money, give 
his promise and his note to pay. But 
neither the note nor the promise has any 
legal validity. ‘The wife has no possible 
way to recover her money if the husband's 
sense of justice and honor does not compel 
him to pay her, as it very often does not. 
Would remonstrants pray to be relieved of 
the burden of voting for the one of two 
candidates for the Legislature who would 
urge the passage of a law that would make 
contracts between husband and wife valid, 
as they are not now ? 

‘The law now gives the father the sole 
legal right to the children, so that he may 
send them to serve in grog-shops, or ap- 
prentice them under evil conditions, or 
dispose of them as he pleases, and the wife 
hae vo legal power or right over the child 
so long as she lives with her husband. 





Would remonstrants pray that the burden | 


might not be thrown upon them of voting 
for a legislator who would endeavor to 
secure a law to make the legal right of 
the mother in the children equal to that 
of the father? 

The law for the protection of the person 
of little girls is only seven years in Dela. 
ware. ‘he repeated petitions of women 
have not been able to increase it. In no 
State is the person of little girls protected 


| last summer an open 


to an age equal to that at which their | 


property is protected. Would remon- 
strants pray that the burden might not be 
thrust upon them of voting for the one of 
two legislators who would strive for a law 
to protect the persons of little girls as ful- 
ly as their property is protected? 

By the law of Massachusetts a wife can 
will only one-half of her property without 
her husband’s written consent on the will, 
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day unless the women, who all wanted a tution was promulgated from the throne by 


quiet Sunday, should vote with the men the Mikado on the 12th inst. So the world 


who wanted an orderly Sunday. The 
women voted, and their votes, added to 
those of the men, secured the right city 
government. After Wyoming women 
proved what they could do by their votes, 
they have never since been afraid to vote. 


Would the remonstrants have prayed not 


to have the duty thrust upon them of help- 
ing their men save the children from the 
evil example of open bars, shops, saloons, 
gambling-houses, and no rest day on Sun- 
day? 

In a certain town at the West, where 
New England men and women had made 
their home, a log school-house, worn out 
and old, had holes in the floor through 
which the cold wind gave the children 
chilblains, and great cracks in the walls 
gave them colds. ‘There was need of a 
new school-house. But many men did not 
want to pay the tax necessary to build it, 
and the vote for a new school-house could 
only be carried by adding the vote of the 
mothers (who all wanted a new school- 
house) to that of the men who wanted it. 


To the women, their children were more | 


than money. ‘They voted, with the men 
who wanted it, for the new school-house, 
and to-day the children are snug and warm 
in the new building. 


let the burden be “thrust upon them” of 
voting for the school-house?’ 


Certain towns have no adequate water 


supply, and are in constant peril of fires. 
If the women who see the danger and the 
need could vote with the men who see it, 
the town could be made safe by the intro- 
duction of abundant water supply. Would 
the remonstrants urge women to let the 
town take the risk of burning rather than 
have the burden of voting for plenty of 
water ‘“‘thrust upon them?” 

Many school-houses are ill-ventilated 
and wholly in an unsanitary condition. 
The children die of diphtheria and scariet- 
fever. If the mothers, who cannot help 
caring for their children, could add their 
votes to those of the fathers who care, the 
school-houses would be made wholesome. 
Will the remonstrants urge women not to 
let this **burden” of care for the school- 
houses be “thrust upon them”? 

In one of the towns in Worcester County 
sewer was laid 
through the grounds of a woman and left 
open. ‘The duty has never been ‘thrust 
upon her” of voting at the town meeting 
on town matters, and as a consequence she 
has an open sewer in her grounds. Will 
the remonstrants urge her to escape the 
‘burden ?”* 

The above are a few of the matters that 
are a part of ‘‘practical politics’ and of 
municipal government. If we could free 


| ourselves from the force of custom and 


which case it is assumed that his consent | 


would not be wanting. But the husband 


has no 3uch restriction on his right to | 


make a will. The consent of his wife is 
not required to make his will valid. 
Would remonstrants pray to be relieved of 
the burden of voting for the one of two 
candidates for the Legislature who would 


favor a law for wills that should be equal | 


for husband and wife? 

Under the common law a husband is en- 
titled (if there has been a child born alive) 
to the use of the whole of his wife’s real 
estate as long as he lives. The wife may 
be dead and the man married again. The 
children of the first wife may need the 
property of their dead mother, but the use 
of it may all go to the children of the 
second wife if the father so please. While 
a husband has the use of the whole of his 
wife's real estate as long as he lives, a wife 
has only the use of one-third of the real 
estate of the husband after his death. If 
he outlives her she gets no use of the third 
of his real estate, and during her married 
life is entitled legally to only her food, 

‘clothes and medicine, just the allowance 
to town paupers. The husband's right to 
his wife’s property is called ‘‘the estate by 
the courtesy.” 

This is a pleasant name. The wife’s 
right to the use of her ‘‘thirds” is called 
“the widow's incumbrance,”’ which is not 
so pleasant a name, and the fact is not so 
pleasant. Would remonstrants pray not to 
have the duty ‘“‘thrust upon them” of vot- 
ing for the one of two legislators who 
would endeavor to secure a law to make 
the right of the husband and wife equal in 
this case? 

In the early settlement of Wyomiug 
Territory, the necessity to secure shelter 
and places in which to live, compelled 
men to work on Sundays as well as other 
days. When houses were built, the habit 
of every-day work with open shops and 
business all the time continued, when there 
was no longer any need of it. Many men 
desire a quiet Sunday. But they could 

‘not elect a city government in Cheyenne 
which would not permit business on that 


| 


| 


prejudice it would be easily seen that they 
all belong as fully and as naturally to 
women as tomen. When the time comes 


: ., | that women do vote as men do on all ques- 
unless she have given the whole to him, in 


tions of common and public interest, the 
only wonder will be that the right to do 
so was ever denied.—LUCY STONE, in Bos- 
ton Globe. 
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SHALL WOMEN BE ADMITTED? 


The woman guestion walks in at every 
open door, and asks for equal rights for 
women. ‘The last place at which it has 
appeared is inthe Bostonian Society of 
this city, which had a lively discussion on 
the merits of the proposal to admit women, 
and on the question whether it was best to 
debate the subject at all. The matter was 
relegated to the next meeting. 


of charge, rooms in the Old State House, 
belonging to the city, and that it is sheer 
injustice to shut the doors against one-half 
of the people of the city.” 
wisely advises ‘‘such a change in the con- 


gard to sex,” and adds: 


is that the prosperity and usefulness of 
this organization depend upon the zeal 
with which it is sustained by Bostonians, 


city’s antiquities and to the maintenance 


of the educated, influential women in our 


midst.” L. 8. 
eo ooo 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


The most remarkable event of the month 
is the abandonment by Japan of the form 


stitution, with a House of Peers and a 
House of Commons. The right of suf- 
frage is given to all men of the ageyof 
twenty-five years and over who pay taxes 





Would the remon- , 
strants have prayed those women not to | 


There had been a report made against | 
the admission of women. But it was urged | 
“that the Bostonian Society occupies, free | 


The Advertiser | 


stitution of this exceedingly useful society | 
as will do away with all distinctions in re- | 


‘*A still more important consideration | 


among whom there are none more enthu- | 
siastic and devoted to the study of the | 


of public interest in them than are many | 


of government it has held for twenty-five | 
centuries, and its adoption of a new con- | 


moves. It is a great step in advance 
when Japan gives every man a vote upon 
certain easy conditions. It will not be so 
long a time, probably, before it will give 
every woman a yote On still easier condi- 
tions. L. 8. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DARK AGES. 


Rev. W. V. Turnstall has published in 
the Methodist Recorder an article which 
aims to demolish at once and forever all 
claims of women to equal rights, whether 
in the State, the church or the family. 
Mr. Turnstall sums up his argument as 
follows: 


**1. The subjection of woman in the curse 
to the rule of man has never been removed 


any more than that her desire (dependence | o¢ jaws as they were able to receive. It 


upon) unto her husband has been removed, 
nor any more than that ‘I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrows and thy conception’ 
has been; and every part of the entire 
curse upon all the parties in the fall is 
literally in full force and effect to this day. 
And not one of them will be removed until 
all are at the resurrection. ‘And there 
shall be no more curse.’ (Rev. 22: 3.) 

2. Woman, under the Mosaic law, God’s 
civil law, the wisest code of laws ever 
formulated, had no voice in ome. 
She was not allowed her oath. She was 
no part of the congregation of Israel. 
Her genealogy was not kept. No notice 
was taken of her birth or death, only as 
| these events were incidental to some man 
| of providence. She was given no control 
of her children. She could hold no office; 
but God did in a few instances, but then 
only when Israel was demoralized, and 
when He sought to reproach and humiliate 
the nation, suspend His own law and make 
an instrument of woman for the time be- 
ing (Isa.3:12). She paid no tithes, of- 
fered no sacrifices. Noredemption money 
was paid for her. She received no relig- 
ious rites. The mother’s cleansing was 
delayed forty days longer, and the gift 
was smaller for a female, child than for a 
male. In thetenth commandment (always 
in force) she is scheduled as a higher 
species of property. Children are prop- 
erty, and during their minority are the 
same as servants (Gal. 4: 1,2). Her iden- 
tity was, and is now, completely merged 
in her husband. 








ored custom (which other denominations 
are now largely taking up) of letting 
women vote in church matters? As a 
matter of fact, Paul says nothing about 
ruling in the church. He forbids the 
woman to ‘‘usurp authority over the man,” 
which she would do if she sought to take 
away his right of suffrage and do all the 
voting herself. 

You call the Mosaic code the most 
perfect the world has ever known. Would 
you advocate that we to-day should allow 
every man to give his wife a bill of 
divorcement at pleasure; that we should 
forbid our congregations to eat pork; that 
we should make death the penalty for Sab- 
bath-breaking, and inflict capital punish- 
ment by stoning rather than by electrici- 
ty? Because of the hardness of their 


| hearts, Moses gave the Jews such a code 





rg FY a . | 
They twain were one 


| flesh (are now) and the husband that one | 


—he the right hand, she the left; he the 
head, she the heart. So this is no fiction 
of law, but plain Bible. 


Moses), Miriam, 
the leprosy. And may Frances and Susan 


“3. For — hold office (displacing | 
ut not Aaron, was given | 


profit by the sample, as Patrick Henry | 


said of George III. Under the New Tes- 
tament she is only permitted to pray or 
prophesy, yet with her head covered; 
and this accounts for wearing bonnets in 
public to this day—to symbolize subjec- 
tion to her husband under the curse. She 
is expressly prohibited by Paul (1 Tim. 2: 
11-14) to rule in the church or to usurp 
authority over the man. 

“4. Now to vote is to rule. Voting car- 
ries with it all the collaterals of making, 
expounding and executing law; and if the 
Bible, Old and New, is clear, harmonious 
and consistent upon any one point, it is 
that God hath withheld from woman the 
right to rule either in the church, the 


State, or even in the family; and this He | 


did strictly on account of her having 
‘brought sin and death into the world and 
all our woe.’ For, if there had been no 
sin, there had been no governments. 
Pride prompted her to this act, and humil- 
iation is the result. God has seen to it 
that woman, in the fall, did not gain even 
equality, much less supremacy, but great- 


ly lost; that, when ruin came by her own: 


act, she should not place herself above 
the wreck and ruin she had wrought. 
Man’‘s ruin was accomplished through the 
woman: woman’s restoration is through 
man. ‘The Bible is addressed to man, and 
not to woman. It was written by men to 
men, and chiefly about men; and it is 
through men that women obtain the bene- 
fits of it. Man comes to God through 
Jesus, and woman comes to Jesus by man. 

“5. Every privilege that the wife enjoys 
she but receives and enjoys at the instance 
of her husband, they to be conferred in 
‘love and without bitterness’; for God in 
equity, because woman ruined man by the 
fall, has declared that woman shali not 
rule man, but be subject unto him. And 
it is a woful truth of every-day observa- 
tion that no family was ever united, hap- 


rule. 
children demoralized, and poverty the 
condition.” 

If it could be clearly proved that the 
Bible advocated the entire subjugation of 
woman, many people would answer,—as 


slavery,—“If it does, then so much the 
worse for the Bible.”” But the Christian 
church has now very generally come to 
the conclusion that the Bible does not ad- 
| vocate slavery; and there is a growing 


| 
| 





py or prosperous where the woman bore | 
The man is always crestfallen, the | 


one distinguished clergyman answered | 
when told that the Bible defended human | 


conviction among Christians that the sub- | 
| jection of women cannot be successfully | 


| defended on Scriptural grounds. Mr. 
| Turnstall endeavors to prove it by the 


on the other. A more enlightened clergy- 
man of his own denomination would prob- 
| ably reply to him something after this 


| 
| and ignoring all those which plainly tell 


to the amount of twenty-five dollars year- fashion: 
ly. Liberty of religion, freedom of | 
speech and the right of public meeting are | ed by Paul to rule in the church or to 
established. Parliament is to possess legis- | usurp authority over the man. Now to 
lative functions, and the control of the | 
finances under limitations. The new consti- | us Methodists to abandon our time-hon- 


You say ‘‘Woman is expressly prohibit- 


vote is to rule.”” Would you then advise 


usual method of quoting all the texts that | 
can be pressed into service on his side, | 


is now superseded by the Christian dis- 
pensation. The way in which the ancient 
Jews regarded women is no more a pat- 
tern for us to-day than the way in which 
they regarded a hundred other matters. 

You say that “the Bible is addressed to 
men.” If general Scriptural texts were 
not to be understood as applying to wom- 
en except when so specified, women would 
be exempt from the obligation to obey the 
ten commandments. An argument was 
recently made against the admission of 
Mile. Popelin to the bar on the ground 
that the law relating to attorneys used the 
masculine word, and must be taken as ap- 
plying solely to men. Mlle. Popelin’s 
counsel replied that by the same reason- 
ing the entire penal code would be appli- 
cable to men only. This kind of argu- 
ment, however, is seldom or never used 
about women when it is a question of pen- 
alties, but only when it is a question of 
privileges. 

You say: “Every part of the entire 
curse upon all the parties in the fall are 
literally in full force and effect to this day, 
and not one of them will be removed until 
all are, at the resurrection.” It is reason- 
able to suppose that the curse is still bind- 
ing upon all the parties, if it is upon any 
of them. But here again it is only the 
women upon whom any one claims that 
its provisions ought to be “literally in full 
force.” When it was found that ether 
could be used to soften the sufferings at- 
tendant upon childbirth, grave personages 
objected, on the ground that any attempt 
to mitigate those sufferings was an inter- 
ference with the diviilely ordained provi- 
sions of the curse. But no such objection 
was ever made to the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery by which the toils 
of man were lightened, although the curse 
distinctly declared that “tin the sweat of 
his brow” he should eat bread. Nor is it 
regarded as a flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to root up weeds and plant. wheat, 
although the curse—or rather prophecy— 
was explicit that the earth should produce 
thorns and brambles. In the words of 
Rev. J. W. Bashford: 


‘*This declaration of woman’s subordina- 
tion—which does not belong at all to the 
account of her original creation, and which 
is directly due to sin, and which sprang 
from the very nature of the two and from 
the sinful contest on which they then en- 
tered—is quoted repeatedly as the divine 
declaration of the ideal state of the sexes, 
and we are constantly told that any at- 
tempt to change it is a violation of the di- 
vine constitution! As well might one de- 
clare that the thorns and briers which God 
said the earth should bring forth on ac- 
count of man’s sin, are an expression of 
the ideal attitude of nature toward man, 
and that we violate the divine constitution 
in tilling the soil and improving its prod- 
ucts.” 

The trouble with all these efforts to bol- 
ster up particular iniquities by isolated 
texts is that such efforts run counter to 
the whole spirit of the Bible, which is for- 
ever commanding men to deal justly, to 
love mercy, and to do to others as we 
would have others do unto us. Upon this 
great and general commandment, we are 
told, hang all the law and the prophets; 
and itis in the light of this that all specific 
texts are to be interpreted. 

In a manner something like the forego- 
ing we may suppose that an enlightened 
Methodist minister of our day would an- 
swer medizval Mr. Turnstall. But really 
such attacks are hardly worth a serious 
answer. A man, if he happens to be an 
arrogant person, may be fortified by them 
in his hostility to the idea of equal rights 
for women; but a man of that kind is sure 
to be opposed to equal rights in any case. 
Upon women, the effect of such articles as 
Mr. Turnstall’s is excellent. During the 
Revolutionary War, certain patriots of 
South Carolina came in great indignation 
to Gen. Francis Marion, and related to 
him, almost with tears, a new and particu- 
larly aggravating piece of insolence on 
the part of the British soldiery. Marion 
laughed aloud, with evident exultation 


| and delight. Seeing their surprise, he ex- 


plained to them that this sort of thing was 
just what was needed to rouse the country 
from its indifference. . Every such outrage 
was worth hundreds of recruits to the 
American cause. We may be pretty sure 








that Mr. Turnstall has made more converts 
to woman suffrage among the women who 
read the Methodist Recorder than the best 
arguments on our side could possibly 
have done. A. 8. B. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE CLUB OF KOKOMO. 


Kokomo, INp., Fes. 19, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Ladies’ Equal Suffrage Club of 
Kokomo, Ind., held its annual reception at 
the elegant residence of Mrs. A. F. Arm- 
strong, on Feb. 5. Nearly two hundred 
ladies were in attendance. Delicate re- 
freshments were served. A feature of the 
evening was the high order of the music. 
It was given by the Misses McManus, 
pianist and whistler; Miss Taylor, of Pen. 
dleton, Ind., pianist; Miss May Bell, of 
Kokomo, of national reputation as a pian- 
ist; and Miss June Reed, a violinist who 
stands at the head of her profession. It 
was a most enjoyable affair; our ladies are 
rapidly coming to the front on the suffrage 
question. LAURA G. SCOFIELD, Pres. 

—— — —— © e—____. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DoORCHESTER.—The Dorchester League 
will hold its annual meeting in Blake 
Hall, Field’s Corner, Field’s Building, on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 28, beginning at 
7.30. ‘The main address will be given by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and words of en- 
couragement and advice are expected from 
Rev. 5. J. Barrows and Mrs. I. C. Bar- 
rows, Rey. C. R. Eliot, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, H. B. Blackwell 
and others, after which refreshments 
will be served, a social time enjoyed, and 
members will have an poonuey to re- 
new membership. Admission will be free 
to members, and tickets for friends will 
be twenty-five centseach. Application may 
be made to Mrs. F. E. Billings, secretary, 
Bowdoin Street, Dorchester. 


FALL River.—At the parlor meeting of 
the Woman Suffrage League, last week, 
Robert Adams, introducing Mrs. Howe, 
said: ‘*A compromise made in the organ- 
ization of our government, which deprived 
one-sixth of the citizens of the Union both 
of franchise and of a right to themselves, 
threatened to destroy the nation. Asmall 
band of philanthropists, led by William 
Lloyd Garrison, waged a moral warfare for 
thirty years against the wrong, resulting in 
the great rebellion, which cost a million 
lives and hundreds of millions of treasure 
to redeem that compromise. Thirty years 
later, it was found that those who framed 
the State constitutions had made a similar 
blunder by inserting in the suffrage clause 
the word ‘male,’ by which one-half of the 
adult citizens of these United States are 
deprived of the franchise. A little band 
(not so little now), led by Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose, now living in retirement in Lon- 
don, rebelled against this injustice, which 
is only a relic of barbaric ages.” 


SOMERVILLE.—Feb. 12, the League gave 
a concert at the home of Representative 
and Mrs. Raymond. Three large parlors 
and the hall were filled with friends. Over 
one hundred tickets were sold at twenty- 
five cents each to defray the expenses in- 
curred in printing ballots for the women 
on the school board at the recent election. 
Music and recitations were enjoyed. Mrs. 
Raymond introduced and Mrs. M. P. 
Lowe welcomed the guests. Miss Pond 
made an address and Mr. Raymond spoke 
emphatically for woman suffrage. 

Roxspury.—The League held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2 Cedar Street, 
Saturday, Feb. 16, at 3 P. M. A com- 
mittee was appointed to aid in a Tableau 
for the Historical Pageant. Members 
were requested to urge their senator and 
representatives to vote in favor of munic- 
ipal suffrage to women. 

Mrs. S. E. D. CURRIER, 
Pres. R. W. 8. L. 

The committee for Historical Pageant 
has been chosen from the Leagues nearest 
Boston, as far as possible, so that the car 
fare for rehearsals will be small. But 
if leagues or individuals who live at a dis- 
tance would like to take an active part, 
please write to thateffect. ‘The committee 
met at 3 Park Street last Saturday at 1.30 
P. M. Mrs. Livermore was present. The 
meeting was full 0” interest and did not 
adjourn until 5 P. M. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES. 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

The recent exhibition at the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind shows how much 
can be accomplished, even though eye- 
sight is lost. ‘The music, reading and 
class exercises were very good, and told, 
better than any words, the high standing 
of the school. 

The chief aim of this institution is to 
educate the boys and girls, so that they 
can fill lucrative positions after graduat- 
ing. Iftalentin any one branch is marked, 
then that talent is especially cultivated. 
The Kindergarten established at Jamaica 
Plain in 1887 has been of great help, for 
when the children are taken at an earlier 
period much more can be done than in 
cases when the years between five and 
nine are lost. 

The most remarkable child that has ever 
been under instruction is Helen Keller, 
from Tuscumbia, Ala. When only a baby, 
a severe sickness left her blind, deaf and 
dumb. Miss Sullivan, a graduate from the 
Home at South Boston, undertook to im- 
part to Helen, through Dr. Howe’s method 
of touch, a knowledge of the world about 
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child now at the age of nine has a most | 
extraordinary intelligence. She can, 
through her interpreter, read most difficult 
English, and she has quite a good knowl- 
edge of other languages. 

In intellectual alertness, eagerness for 
knowledge, aud natural brightness she is 
unrivalled, and her love and affection for 
all about her are unbounded. Deprived as 
she is of what we consider essential to our 
happiness, she never is sad, and her life is 
one of mental and moral happiness com- 
bined with perfect health and bodily 


activity. — caiharecaeg M. W. 


GRANT ALLEN REVIEWED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mr. Grant Allen is not, unhappily, the 
first sociologist who has built an impos- 
ing thesis upon pure assumption. Logi- 
cal and scientific as we all know the mas- 
culine brain to be, the last thing of which 
it takes note is the significance of any fact 
opposed to its preconception of woman’s 
status in the world. The Association of 
Collegiate Alumnze might, I suppose, go 
on collecting statistics till the year A. D. 
2000, and some brother would then arise 
and remark naively that ‘‘many of your 
seemingly healthy Girton and Newnham 
girls break down utterly.” 

How many? A majority? Will Mr. 
Grant Allen give us all the particulars 
leading to this sad generalization? Do not 
many girls who have never seen either 
Newnham or Girton or any school where 
anything is taught save the most diluted, 
ladylike science, break down utterly? And 
how large a percentage of the Newnham 
and Girton girls break down compared 
with those who are not college-bred? 

The statistics of this latter class, it may 
be said, can hardly be collated. But 
there are certain sources whither we may 
turn for information, not more vague and 
unsatisfactory than Mr. Grant Allen’s un- 
supported assertion. We do certainly 
know that the ‘‘vast mass of women” are 
not educated for “practical work in life 
like that of men” if, by practical work, he 
means the better paid employments of all 
kinds from which all women have been 
until within a few years practically ex- 
cluded. Yet vital statistics, the rolls of 
insane asylums and hospitals, and the 
note-books of physicians show in what 


‘ appalling numbers women break down 


under the strain of reproduction without 
education. How does he know that with 
it this disaster and loss would be increased ? 

There is a delusion imbedded in the 
common mind that the poor and ignorant 
are usually healthy and the rich and culti- 
vated usually not so. Never was there a 
greater fallacy; cause and effect are not 
here at variance. Nor is it money that 
counts, or social position or environment, 
but the trained mind always and every- 
where, winning wealth, commanding posi- 
tion, conquering environment, and work- 
ing always with the laws that govern the 
physical life. We hear sometimes of a 
fine lady’s hysterics, but physicians know 
that hysteria is as frequent among the | 
rudest, most miserable women as among | 
the hot-house flowers of civilization, and 
that wherever it is found, it is controllable 
and curable in proportion as there exists 
in the patient a well-balanced, educated 
mind which may be invoked to dominate | 
and subdue the rebellious nerves. 

That many cultured, even ‘‘emanci- 
pated’? women suffer from ill-health, no 
one would deny. But the blame must not be 
laid on the higher education, or that educa- 
tion which fits women for “practical work 
like that of men.” Education is still ex- 
ceptional and “ineffective and unsatisfac- 
tory ;” mothers are not at all so. **Who 
throng our dispensaries and besiege the 
waiting-rooms of specialists in diseases 
associated with the ‘‘maternal functions?” 
Showily educated, superficial, foolish 
women, poor women, ignorant women 
beth foreign and native, women whose 
overburdened lives have never allowed 
them to know the meaning of the word 
education; only rarely the brain-worker, 
the thinker, the woman with a career. 
The woman physician, as she sits in her 
office or works in her place in the dispensa- 
ry and watches the pitiful procession come 
and go, year in and year out, must needs 
seek earnestly for the cause of this deplor- 
able condition of women. She will find 
many factors, no one of which may be 
ignored. She may not, must not leap at | 
conclusions. She dare adopt no pet theo- 
ry. But it will be strange if she does not 
finally come to believe that this enormous 
burden of ill-health, crushing one sex, is 
in no small part superimposed by the | 
other. A new subjection and degradation 
of woman is wrought every day by the 
abnormal development of the sexual appe- 
tite in man. From theory to practice is, 
in some cases, a short step and easily | 
taken, and I do not know how the masses | 
of men can be expected ever to rise to. 
any bigher or purer level while their 
teachers persist in regarding woman as a 
mere instrument for the propagation of | 
the race. ; 


| 


The idealists who advocate the equali- 
ty of woman make yet another point. 
They insist that ‘‘the new arrangements” 
will produce, not the greatest number of 
children, but a sufficient number of 
healthy children—that is, children who 
wil) reach a healthy maturity—to keep this 
old world going for some thousands of 
years longer, and to supply all the healthy 
competition needful for the evocation of 
energy. 

As the case stands at present, the cruel 


waste of infant life is the despair of medi- | 


eal science and the sorrow of the philan- 


thropist. Ignorance, carelessness, thought- | 
lessness—attributes of the untrained mind | 


—are the red-handed Herods who effect 
this daily slaughter of the innocents. 
Millions of mothers suffer the agonies of 
fruitless parturition, homes are desolated, 
and hearts are broken. Is this state of 
things so delightful in contemplation, so 
creditable to our civilization, so hopeful 
for the future, that, admitting Mr. Grant 
Allen’s hypothesis for the sake of the argu- 
ment, women must be urged to forego in- 
tellectual development, the keen enjoy- 
ment of conscious talent put to its natural 
use, the rewards of honest work whether 
in political, social or literary fields, the 
sense of independence and well-being—to 
help perpetuate ity And all this to give 


an opportunity to ‘‘Malthus and starva- 


tion”? 


Perhaps Mr. Grant Allen will console | 


himself finally by accepting the new 
movement among women io lieu of Mal- 
thus, and see in ‘‘education”™ the necessary 
and desired check upon over-population, 
infinitely kinder surely than war, pesti- 
lence, famine, and the other diabolical 
Malthusian agents hitherto relied upon. 
Sooner or later we shall be congratulated 
with having in our womanish discontent 
and restlessness hit upon a solution of 
the problem which has vexed the ages. I 
commend this view to those persons who 
have an inappeasable desire to cross 
bridges, some eons in advance of reach- 
ing them. ANNIE M. HALE, M. D. 
Busbee, Buncombe County, N. C. 
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REVIVAL WORK FOR WOMEN. 


ELDENA, LEE COUNTY, ILL., } 
FEB. 7, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I read the WomMANn’s JOURNAL with 
much interest, and believe that the day is 
not far distant when our sisters every- 
where will be interested in the promotion 
of equal suffrage. 

For a long time it has been in my heart 
to write you a letter addressed especially 


to those young women who are trying to | 
I know | 


make something of themselves. 
what it is to plod along and wonder if I 
could ever reach the pinnacle. But ambi- 
tion is a great thing, especially so, young 
women, when you can put it on the side 
of God and the right. 

Perhaps I can help a little by telling 
how God has led me into wider fields of 
usefulness. I have just returned to Elde- 
na, where! am engaged to preach every 
third Sunday in the month. The last 
three weeks have been spent in revival 
meetings at Neponset, Bureau County, 
Ill. The two churches, Congregational 
and Methodist, united. Never have I 
been in so wonderful a meeting. Services 
were conducted by myself with the aid of 
these ministers. I spoke twice on Sun- 
day, and every evening during the week, 
including Saturday night, conducting also 
a Bible reading every afternoon. A great 


| many were converted. Men and women 


came to church who had not been inside 
of it for years. 
Readers, I write this to encourage you. 


Surely God is in the battle that to-day is | 
' being waged in so many hearts over the | 


question, ‘‘Shall women preach?” If God 
calls women, with no effort on their own 
part, to the pulpit, shall they not accept? 
Surely the call of God is a higher one than 
the call of our fellowmen. As an individ- 


ual it is impossible for me to fill the calls | 


that come to me in revival work. The 


matter is decided in my own mind that | 


women are needed in every sphere and call 
in life. Yours for equal suffrage, 
Mary L. MORELAND, 
Supt. of Ills. Dist. Y. W. C. T. U. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Will you please print the following? 
These ladies have been my personal friends 
for thirty years and I know they are not 
the ones to evolve anything less than a suc- 
cess in their novel, but needed enterprise. 
Surely, “the ever feminine draweth on!” 

Yours in that cause, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
. “One of the latest developments of 


Western ingenuity is the American Wom- 
en’s College of Practical Arts, inaugurated 





in Chicago by Mrs. Helen M. Mott, Mrs. | 
6. Smith and Miss Katharine G. | 


Charles 
Todd, well-known ladies of Albany, N. Y. 
It is designed to give women a practical in- 
sight into the avenues of business life, such 
as law, railroads, life insurance, journalism 


and general office work, its object being to | 


i 


enable women to manage their own affairs. 
It is evidently calculated to be of value to 
women of wealth as well as moderate 
means. It is the outgrowth of modern 
practical knowledge and has no counter- 
part elsewhere.” 


| 
— 
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TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 


A copy of the WomAN’s JouRNAL will 

_ be sent to each of our 3,150 members of 

| Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues. As a 

result we hope to have 2,000 new sub- 

scribers at $1.50 each, in acceptance of the 
following liberal offer : 

For each new annual subscription at 





| the recipient of her benefactions, feel a 


| tender solicitude for her in her affliction. 
$1.50 for first year sent to us bya League, | 


fifty cents will be returned to the treasury | 


of that League. 

If aclub of twenty-five or more new sub- 
scribers is obtained by any one League at 
$1.50 each, a premium of twenty dollars 
will be returned to the League treasury, 
to be used in their local woman suffrage 
work. A club of five or more old sub- 
scribers renewing their subscriptions to- 


gether at the end of the first year can | 


have the paper at two dollars per vear. 
Will our Leagues please appoint their 
committees and secure these clubs of sub- 
scribers as soon as possible? Two have 
already done so, and three other Leagues 
have begun it. Send in your subscrip- 
tions to No. 3 Park Street, Boston. 
' Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YorK, Feb. 20, 1889. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mr. Eugene F. O'Connor, of Brooklyn, 
who represents the third district in the 
New York Senate, has recently introduced 
into that body a bill to abolish the right 
of dower. The purposes of the proposed 
bill are thus described in the Sun: 


“Instead of giving the widow a life 
estate in one-third of all the lands which 
the husband owns at any time during his 
married life, Mr. O’Connor’s measure pro- 
vides for giving her the use, income and 
profits of a third of the lands which the 

| husband owns at the time of his death. 
| The effect would be to enable a husband 
| to deed away all his real estate at any 
time during marriage, without his wife’s 
consent, and free from legal claim in her 
behalf. That element of dower which is 
most advantageous to the wife would thus 
be destroyed. Under the existing law, if a 
husband has any real estate at all, the wife 
is assured of a life interest in a third part 








women compared favorably with those of 
the men in a similar contest. 

From Ulster County come the tidings 
that Mrs. Mercy Hallock has passed away. 
She was one of the pioneers of our cause 
in that region of the State. A useful and 
honorable life has closed at the ripe age 
of eighty-four years. 

Friends in this city are fullof sympathy 
with Mrs. Esther Herrman in the death of 
her husband. They had been united for 
many years, and the wide circle of those 
who have known this kindly lady, or been 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





149 East 44th St. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ance address Sunday evening at King's 
Chapel in this city. 

The H. Sophie Newecome Memorial Col- 
lege for Women, a branch of Tulane Uni- 


| versity in New Orleans, has 150 students. 


of it, of which she cannot be deprived | 


without her own assent. If the proposed 
change is made, the husband will be left 
absolutely free to do what he likes with 
his lands during his lifetime without hin- 
drance on the part of the wife.” 

The women of the State should at once 
be on the alert to prevent the passage of a 
bill so inimical to their interests. Under 
the present law no man, during his mar- 
riage, can sell any of his real estate at its 
full value without his wife’s consent. Her 
signature is necessary to any such sale, as, 
without it, her right of dower would follow 
the land in the hands of its new owners. 
Should this bill be passed, any man could 
sell even the homestead without his wife’s 


knowledge, and, if he chose, could dispose , 


of all his real estate during his life, invest- 
ing the money thus realized as he pleased, 
perhaps in some unwise manner, so that at 
his death the widow would have little or 
nothing. I would advise New York women 


| are public and viva voce, and Miss Edwards 


to awake to the importance of the pro- | 


posed change, and to write letters of re- 
monstrance to their Senators and Assem- 
blymen, urging them to vote against the 
bill. 

A decision was given last week in a 
divorce case in this city, which is signifi- 
cant of the advance of sentiment in regard 
to woman's position. Richard McCollough, 
an excise inspector, became angry at 
his wife because, as he alleged, she flirted 
when in society. No criminality was sus- 
pected, but, being enraged against her, he 
proceeded to beat her. Therefore Mrs. 
McCollough applied for a limited divorce 
on the ground of ill-treatment. Judge 
Barrett, before whom the suit was tried, 
decided it in her favor, granting the divorce 
with alimony. In his decision he said: 

‘‘The plaintiff has made out a sufficient 
case of ill-treatment to entitle her to a 
judgment of separation. Under the code 
| the defendant may set up in justification 
| the misconduct of the plaintiff. But can 
| it be seriously contended that the charges 

here made against the plaintiff are suffi- 

cient, even if true, to justify the brutality 
complained of and proved? A wife is 
not the mere creature of a husband's arbi- 
trary will, but an independent help-meet, 
subject, of course, to wifely duties, but 
endowed also with substantial rights, and 
entitled to such proper privileges as are 
freely accorded to her sex by the general 
| usages of modern society.” 


The world moves. 


| great authority on mental complaints, con- 


There has been during the past week a | 


| six days’ bicycle race for women in Madi- 
son Square Garden. There were eleven 
entries. The Winner had made 600 miles 
at the close. Large audiences were drawn 
by the exhibition, which was conducted 
as respectably as possible. 


While we can- | 
not but deplore such an affair, it is satisfac- | 
tory to note that the efforts of the young | 


| 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave a temper- | 
| 
! 
! 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached last | 
Sunday evening to the inmates of the | 
Home for Intemperate Women in this city, 
on ‘*The Praise of God.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier notes that | 
two hundred women availed themselves of 
their right of suffrage at the Buffalo Li- 
brary election last week. 


The Ladies’ Hermitage Association of 
Tennessee, proposes to purchase the Her- | 
mitage, where Jackson lived and died, and | 
preserve it as Mount Vernon has been pre- | 
served. A bill has been introduced in the | 
Tennessee Legislature to forward their | 
purpose. 

The Organizer says: “A recent patent | 
office pamphiet is a growing tribute to | 
American womanhood. Nearly 3,500 | 
patents have been granted to women. ‘The 
majority are for inventions of household | 
and dress articles, but a surprising num- | 
ber are of a sterner character.” 


| & year. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- | 
ciation, at its last meeting, elected Allan | 
Forman, editor of the N. Y. Journalist, an | 
honorary member. Mr. Forman devoted a 
recent number of his paper to the women 
journalists of the country. Finding the | 
space in one number altogether inadequate | 
to the subject (as he declares in a very 
manly and pleasant editoria),) he proposes 
to issue several more ‘Women’s numbers” 
hereafter. 


Rev. F. H. Palmer, in the Christian 
Union, takes exception to the doctrine of 
the wife’s subjugation, and says: ‘Is 
there any room in a Christian home of the | 
nineteenth century for the idea of subjec- | 
tion? Is there any possibility of such a | 
home becoming a ‘despotism’? Is obe- | 
dience a proper word, or the issuing of a | 
command a proper thing between husband | 
and wife, the two personalities whose | 
union unto one makes the unit of the fami- | 
ly? We answer, No! a thousand times 
No!” 

Miss Edwards, who has just passed a 
brilliant examination in Paris for her 
medical degree, is an Englishwoman, the 
daughter of a deceased physician, long 
resident in Paris. All the examinations 


passed her final ordeal in the presence of a 
great concourse of spectators. When she 
had read her thesis, which was on a certain 
form of nervous disease, Dr. Charcot, the 


gratulated her on her success. He said 
she had passed all her examinations in an 
exceptionally brilliant manner, but he did 
not quite see how she could expect to be 
rewarded for her able achievements. In 
other words, he calmly intimated that she 
could not hope to get any practice. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SALT RHEUM 
With its intense itching, dry, hot skin, often 
broken into painful cracks, and the little watery 
— often causes indescribable suffering. 
~ 


has wonderful over 
this disease. It the blood and expels the 


humor, and the skin heals without a scar. Send 
for book containing many statements of 
C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





KNITTED HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


comfort and cleanliness, cannot be s Dp 

merit and superiority. These knitted or quilted 

goods are being adopted generally, and when 
a 


once practically used, o ppreciation, 
taking the anent place of all goods of simi- 
lar use. e have many recommendations, 


among them, one from Miss M. F. Ladd, the 
matron of the New England Hospital for Women 


| and Children, who tes : 


Gentlemen:—For nearly a year we have had 
your Mattress Pads in use in our maternity 
wards, on Woven Wire Beds, without mattresses, 
and have found them exceedingly comfortable. 
They appear to have good wearing qualities, are 
easily washed, and remain soft and elastic. We 
can heartily recommend them. 

M. F. Lapp, Matron. 

We advise a careful cn: of advertisement, 
and, as the season of “spring cleaning” is at 
hand, house-keepers will find these textile fabrics 
just the articles for summer cleanliness and 
desirability. 





THE SPECIAL FEATURES 


| of Tue Yovutn’s Companion for the coming 


year, include Six Serial Stories, and One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Short Stories, fully illustrated. 
Also Tales of Adventure, Illustrated Sketches of 


| Travel, Humorous Articles, Scientific and His- 


torica] Articles, Household Articles, One Thou- 


| sand Anecdotes, timely Editorials on the leadin 

| questions of the day, and a whole page pom | 

, week for the little ones. 

; won a place in the home life obtained by no 

| other paper and is read every week in nearl 
a 


Tue CoMPANION has 


Half lion families. With its Double Hol 

day Numbers at peggy cen tt Christmas, New 
Year’s and Easter, its Weekly Illustrated Sup- 
plements, its fine paper and beautiful pictures, 
no other weekly literary paper can approach it 
in value. It is really a $2.50 paper for only $1.75 
Every subscriber receives the Supple- 
ments and Double Holiday Numbers, and the 
Annual Premium List with 500 illustrations. 
Geares, THe Yourn’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Clearance Sale of Mark-Down 
GLOVES. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 53 West &t., 


Will on Monday, Feb. 18, close out all Gloves includ- 
ed in her mark down sale for $1, A IR. 

As these Gloves never were sold less than $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 and $2.25 a pair, they are worth your 
attention. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, Scliool 
of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observatory 
Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of 
Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 
Volumes, Ten Professors. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Catalogues sent on ap lication, 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding pr stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


KNITTED CA 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture 


PET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the 


apprecia 


lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH 


e best in the world. Remain elastic and keep 


ND FIL 


LING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
th ape. 


eir 8 


Co eee eae Ma tnded on furan emergency, The martresece ales 


reservers, and are to be 


ney. 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AMD..S Thatta ROAD CAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. + hospital and a ayer prt se , 
’ our ave 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING YRNITURE. oan goods 


always rece est commendation from 


have 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed withou 


out mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


placed on top 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 
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Geod-night, my foe! not all the wrong was thine; 
My share | own. 

Forgive! we know at least one word divine— 
The sun goes down! 

Good-night, my friend! though few my gifts to thee, 
I will not fret; 

The richer thou whose bounty is so free, 
And sweet my debt. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 








Keep striving! The winners are those who have 
striven 
And fought for the prize that no idler has won; 
To the bands of the steadfast alone it is given, 
And before it is gained there is work to be done. 


Keep climbing! The earnest and steadfast have 
scaled 
The height where the pathway was rough to the 
feet, 
But the faint-hearted faltered, and, faltering, failed, 
And sank down by the wayside in helpless defeat. 


Keep hoping! The clouds hide the sun for a time, 
But sooner or later they scatter and flee, 
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or coffee drinkers except myself; there 


was little company and no extra dishes. 
We could not have used it.” 

‘There are four of us with the servant.” 

“I begin to think the fourth member is 
a very costly one. I do wish you would 
give up going to the kitchen to ask what 
is wanted; if Bridget had to come to me 
each time to ask for supplies, it would be 
a saving to your pocket.” 

“She tells me every morning as I am 


| starting for the village, and I supposed by 


| 
| 


| 
! 


And the path glows like gold, to the toilers who 


climb 
To the heights where men look over landscape 
and sea. 


Keep onward, right on, till the prize is attained! 
Front the future with courage, and obstacles fall. 
By those, and those only, the victory’s gained 
Who keep faith in themselves, and in God over all. 
oor 


THEIR MOTHER. 





My boy sat looking straight into the coals, 
From his stool at my feet one day, 

And the firelight burnished the curly head, 

And painted the cheeks with a dash of red, 

And brightened his very eyes, as he said, 
In his most confidential way, 


‘‘Mamma, I think, when I’m a grown man, 
I shall have just two little boys.” 
I smiled—he was six !—but he did not see, 
And I said, ‘‘Why, yes, how nice that will be! 
But if one were a girl, it seems to me 
It would add to your household joys.” Fo 
“Well—yes,” reflectively, “that would be nice; 
And I'll tell you just what I'll do; 
I'll name one Robbie, for me, you know,” 
Then the bright eyes shone with a deeper glow, 
“And there’s just the two of us now, and so, 
I'll name the girl Annie, for you.” 
“But how would their mother like that?” I asked. 
“Do you think that she would agree 
For us to have both names while she had none?” 
With the mystified, puzzled look of one 
Wholly befogged, said my logical son, 
“Their mother! Why, who is she?” 
—Good Housekeeping. 
——————e9o——_—_—_—_- 
INSPIRATION. 


Whence came it, the lightning 
That flashed on my night, 
And filled all my spirit 
With beautiful light? 
I saw by its glory 
Such wonderful things, 
I was lifted, uplifted 
As if I had wings. 
Whence came it, the music? 
From heaven? or where? 
It filled me, and thrilled me, 
As that in the air 
The hearts of the shepherds— 
The Lord being nigh— 
When the song of the angels 
Dropt down from the sky. 
Whence came it? Who knoweth 
The wind where it bloweth? 
The home of the Frost-king 
Who knoweth, who knoweth ? 
When Truth takes her lyre 
And sings from the blue, 
The soul that’s a-listen 
Grows musical too. 
When Beauty from darkness 
Breaks forth like the sun, 
And Nature, transfigured, 
Is heaven begun, 
The red and gold splendor 
Too bright for a dream— 
God gave it, the Fountain; 
We bathe in the stream. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
re 


MARY KENT’S PRECEDENT. 


BY F. E. H. RAYMOND. 


‘*What is the matter, John?” 

“Nothing.” 

The lady did not seem satisfied. 

‘*Well, then, I’ve been paying the quar- 
terly bills, and they’re much heavier than 
I expected.” 

**You always say that.” 

“It is always true.” 

‘*Let me see them, please.” 

The weary man gave her the papers with 
an air of hopeless resignation which, to 
his sanguine wife, seemed amusingly dis- 
proportioned to the cause. That she failed 
to repress a smile was unfortunate. 

“It may seem funny to you, Mary; you 
don’t care for my interest, of course.” 

The smile died suddenly, and the lips 
were tightly closed to restrain an angry 
retort, as her husband continued: ‘‘Every 
vear we've been living about five hundred 
dollars ahead of our income. This excess 
comes out of our smal) principal—and: I 
suppose you can foresee the sure result.” 

“If I were a man, I would do something 
to stop the leak; I would never sit down 
and mourn over a little money.” No soon- 
er said than regretted; for the wife knew 
her husband well; good to his heart’s core, 
and usually most kind ; but a money-maker 
never. She looked over the bills. 

“I don’t see where all this sugar can 
have gone to! Listen: March 5th, 8th, 
13th, 20th, thirty-five pounds in less than 
three weeks. 


your order; if you would be in the kitchen 
more!” 

‘Somehow I can’t be when she is there. 
She is capable, she does her work well, 
and she makes me feel an intruder. It is 
her kitchen, not mine!” 

“Then I see no way but to go on to the 
end.” John went out, and Ruth, running 


| in from play, found her usually cheerful 


mother in tears. 

‘““‘What is the matter, mamma, darling?” 

‘*Never mind, dearie; nothing to trouble 
you.” 

“Money talk—I know! I hate it! It 
always makes you cry, and papa angry, 
and everything horrid.” 

“Hush, Ruth! Don’t add any more 
water to this overflow. Mother cannot 
bear to see tears in your young eyes ;” and 
she mentally settled a resolution that none 
should ever again see them in hers, for 
such cause. 

The Kents had a small income, inherited ; 
which, from frail health and a native lack 


| of ‘push,’ the husband was never able to 


increase. He had early married Mary IHub- 
bard, an independent, brave little school- 
mistress, who had freely earned and freely 
spent in the days before her marriage ; and, 
without much thought about the matter, 
when her wedding finery was worn out, 
she had simply told her husband that her 


| wardrobe needed replenishing. 


When a few dollars were given her, with 
strict injunctions as to their careful using, 
she had learned a bitter lesson. 

John had not meant to be unkind. He 
knew nothing of the cost of women’s cloth- 


| ing, and—in his normally *“‘pinched” con- 


dition—had fancied himself really very 
generous. He felt his wife’s value, was 
proud of her quick wit and skilful fingers ; 


| the whole house bore witness to her cult- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sonal needs again. 


| offered her. 


ure and refinement. Her paintings graced 
his walls, her music gladdened his even- 
ings, her knowledge was daily and most 
faithfully being imparted to their little 
child. 

Mary never requested money for her per- 
After that memorable 
occasion she waited long, but none was 
So, one day, she quietly an- 
nounced that she was “going to have a 
class in painting.” 

‘“*Nonsense! Why should you do that?” 

“IT think it would be—nice.”’ Necessary 
would have been nearer the truth. 

‘7 think it would be ridiculous. Besides, 
what will people think? If you take care 
of your home, it is enough.” 

“T like to be helpful. What ‘people 
think’ makes no difference to me, if Iam 


| doing right.” 


‘Very well; as you choose. 
This had been long ago, in those first 


| early months of wedded life which, to 


truly loving hearts, are harder to bear than 


| . 
| any which come later. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The class was organized, and had been 
kept up with more or less profit ever since. 
‘*Ruthie, please ask papa to come in: I 


| want to talk with him.” 





“Not about expenses, mamma; please 
don’t.” 

“Yes, darling, about money; but don’t 
you fear. Mother has had a happy idea! 
We're going to have the jolliest times—you 
see! Run quickly, I’m all impatience! 
And, when once the details are settled, I'll 
tell you, and you shall share.” 

John appeared. ‘My dear, I don’t see 
any use in discussing the vexed question ; 
it amounts to nothing.” 

‘Silence, ‘doubting Thomas’! Sit down 
by my desk and look over my figures; but 


first, shorten up your countenance and put_ 


on your ‘specs.’ ”’ 

The near-sighted husband complied. 

‘*Hieroglyphics !” 

‘“‘No; higher arithmetic! 
Thomas Callahan wants to rent the farm.” 

‘*Yes; to pay three hundred dollars for 
it—a mere nothing.” 

‘Do you clear three hundred from it?” 

‘“N—no. J lose.” 

*““How much?” 

“TI don’t, know.” 

“Very well. 
to Callahan, reserving only the house, 
lawn, garden, and stable-room for ‘Gypsy.’ 
Sell the stock and tools, except the few re- 
quired for the garden. All along it’s been 
the square man in the round hole—no good 
fit! To resume; you can care for the bit 
of land reserved; it would be better than 
poring over books all the time.” 











“Not so fast. I want the rent money 
for another purpose. I will give up Brid- 
get and be my own servant.” 

“You can’t.” 

“I think Ican. I will put out the laun- 
dry work, and have a woman come occa- 
sionally to give a thorough cleaning.” 

“That would cost as much.” 

“In money paid as wages, perhaps it 
would ; but we save the board of one hearty 
person, the waste, the general ‘wear and 
tear.’ ” 

“How about your class?” 

“That would be given up; and, as that 
means a loss of all my pocket-money, I 
should require my compensation. I want 
the rent—all of it.” 

Her listener’s eyes blinked, surprisedly ; 


but, not at all abashed by his astonish- | 





ment, his wife went on: ‘‘Now for my | 


figures. 


| lars a month besides an extra five at each 


| dining-room hearth. 


‘house-cleaning.’ At how much do you 
value her board and waste?” 

“*At quite as much more.” 

‘*Your own figures, then, are three hun- 
dred and thirty-six (with ten extra), 
forty-six dollars a year. In return for the 
salary I ask, I will assume all charge of 


You pay Bridget fourteen dol- | 


Ruth’s and my personal expense, that is | 


clothing and so on. The laundry work 
will cost about seventy-five dollars a year, 
and that is for you to pay; but I will at- 
tend to the hire of the woman who comes 
to assist me in the house. Out of your 
thousand-dollar income, this will leave 
you over nine hundred to meet the ex- 
penses toward which you now have less 
than five hundred. Wouldn't that stop 
the leak?” 

“It sounds well.” 

‘Don't be faithless. I want to help; 
but I am not willing to go into your kitch- 
en for no recompense save the necessity 
of begging a few dollars to buy my 
clothes! If I grew feathers like the chick- 
ens—but I don’t! The way I have pro- 
posed is right and fair on both sides.” 

Scales were beginning to fall from the 
husband’s eyes; he laid aside his glasses 
that they might do so without obstruction; 
then he rose, held out his arms, and Mary 
nestled in them. 

“I never dreamed you had that feeling 
about it, dear; forgive my blundering.” 

“Enough! will you try this?” © 

‘*“You will not feel it menial, and get 
discouraged ?” 

‘I make no rash promises. I shall get 
tired—I do now; but I see nothing menial 
in ministering to my own.” 

‘Then we will try.” 

So Mary Kent entered upon a new life. 
She sang about her tasks like a happy 
girl, and devised ways and means for sav- 
ing time, till she laughingly declared ‘‘the 
house nearly ran itself.” 

Ruth furthered her mother’s plans with 
childhood’s ready sympathy, and ‘‘saved 
steps’’ where she could; every Saturday 
evening receiving her own little ‘‘salary” 


of fifty cents to do with as she liked, and | 


growing, mentally, with every payment 
thus received. 
Many a little *‘picnic’’ they had during 


the bright summer days, locking their | 


house and driving about the country. A 
cold dinner in the woods tasted better 
than a hot one in the house, and there was 
no one left alone at home to grow lonely 
or discontented, and to fret if they were late 
in getting back. 

“Come home with me, Halford, and take 
supper.” 

“Guess I'd better not. If Mary does 
her own work, she won’t want an unex- 
pected guest.” 

“That’s just why I ask you. 
free from kitchen tyranny now, and do as 
we like.” 

The autumn evening was chill, so the 
house-mother had lighted a fire on the 


fell on a daintily spread table, and lin- 
gered caressingly about the happy woman 
and child who were ‘‘waiting for papa.” 


Its dancing gleams | cation set about making a place. 


| and a smile more appreciative than any of | 
‘These three months | 





a day, on all the days which are to come! 
Monotonous is mild. I began to grow 
snappy at sight of a pan of hot water, so 
I said: ‘Mary Kent, if you must wash 
crockery, some noble shall dry it.’ I fixed 
up, over my table, a little wire arrange- 
ment to hold an open book. Longfellow, 


| in a brown paper pinafore, helps me with 


the nicer things—the glass, silver and 
china; but when I come to the ‘black 
dishes,’ as Ruthie calls the kettles and 
pans, I dismiss the poetic soul of Henry 
Wadsworth and substitute Emerson. 
Only a philosopher can go through that 
gracefully!” 

“And how about the fatigue? though 
you look blooming.” 

“Thank you. I get tired, of course, so 
tired some days that I am ready for bed 
by nightfall; but I sleep soundly—as I 
did not when I had less exercise—and | 
have lost my dyspepsia. As for John, I 
haven't seen him cross or worried in three 
months! He's growing stout and hand- 
some, and almost too amiable to be whole- 
some. 

“I’m glad you happen to be here to- 
night to learn the result of our experi- 
ment; on what he has found out to-day 
depends the continuance of my dynasty. 
The bills, husband mine! you went down 
street to pay them.” 

“What if I should say they were larger 


| than before?” 


**You dare not!" 

“Here they are. We don’t mind Hal- 
ford, read them out.” 

“Oh! I'm so glad! I thought I was 
prudent, but didn’t expect this; the gro- 
cet’s bill is less than one-half last quar- 
ter’s amount; and the others,—here’s one 
only a third! That is grand; but the 





butcher's is within a dollar or so as large | L ) 
| ments, injecting or embedding, cutting and 


as before.” 

‘*Disappointed ?” 

“Yes—no. I fancied there would be 
something to pay for that fearful appetite 
of yours. You'll have to retrench it.” 

“Oh, don’t! I’m more than satisfied.” 

“The vote of the company, please. Js 
independent house-keeping a success ?” 

“Ay, ay! and the Independent House- 
keeper the dearest woman in the world.” 
John was at his wife’s side, with a kiss 


his courtship days. 








have been the happiest of all our lives to- 


gether; haven't they, Mollie?” 

‘Indeed they have.” 

“I’m convinced. Mrs. Jack shall have 
her way. I go to establish another ‘inde- 
pendent household’ in the land! Good- 
night!” 

“Good-night, and good luck!” —New 
York Independent. 
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BIOLOGY FOR WOMEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some months ago, there appeared in the 
JOURNAL several articles calling attention 
to the various schools and colleges in the 
United States open to women. As no 
mention has been made of the large and 
flourishing Department of Biology con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylva- 
nia in Philadelphia, I wish now in your 
columns to call special attention to it. 

The places where women can comforta- 
bly study with opportunities equal to the 
best, are not yet so numerous as to permit 
of the passing over of a single locality 
which is available for their educational 
advancement. ‘This School of Biology has 
been open on precisely the same terms to 


men and women ever since it was founded 


We are | 


over four years ago; indeed, it owes its 
inception and organization to the fact that 
two women came to Philadelphia desiring 
to study biology. There being then no 
opportunities for them to do so, certain 


| liberal-minded persons in matters of edu- 


From an adjoining kitchen came odors | 


of a tempting little supper, and it was 


| upon this pleasant scene that John Kent 


Now, listen. | 


My plan is: let the place | 


The husband was interested, and began | 
| distasteful ?” 


to listen deferentially. 


“You will save twenty-five dollars a | 


month—Hiram’s wages.” 
“And have twenty-five more coming in. 


Three in the family; no tea | I guess you’re on the right track.” 





brought his friend. 


“I wonder, Mistress Mary, do you, 


always keep fixed up this way, with your 
company dishes out?” 

“They’re not company any more, Uncle 
Jack. Mamma and I take care of every- 
thing, so now we have all as pretty as we 
ean. I feel older and bigger when we 
keep nice.” 

‘Dear little girl, you’ve hit the nail on 
the head; we all put on dignity with im- 
proved surroundings; but I’m in earnest 
pursuit of information on this domestic 
question. At our house there is continued 
turmoil over the help, changing, scolding, 
worrying. Mrs. Jack has often threatened 
to do without, but I feared it would bea 
losing experiment. How do you face the 
drudgery which must be as inevitable as 


“It has ceased to exist for me; like this: 
Washing dishes was my snare; I hated it. 
Such a deal of grace it takes to do an un- 


The 
final result was the Biological Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The 


school has now been in operation over four | 


years, and has a staff of eleven professors 
and instructors on its list. ‘*The new labo- 
ratory building erected for the use of this 
department contains a lecture-room, four 
large laboratories for undergraduate bio- 
logical work, rooms for the zoological 
and botanical collections and _ libraries, 
laboratories for advanced and _ special 
work in botany, zoology, histology, em- 
bryology and physiology, besides private 
laboratories for the use of the instructors, 


| and rooms for photography, with ample 


pleasant thing over and over, three times | 


space for the aquaria, animals and stor- 
age.” 

All necessary instruments and abundant 
material are furnished to students who 
take the courses. There are schools and 
colleges where women can obtain instruc- 
tion in botany and zoology, but I know 
of no other which covers so thoroughly 
all the phases of plant and animal life as 
this one. The course fills two entire years 
and may be supplemented by anything in 
the college department in languages, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics or draw- 
ing. No extra fee is required for such 
outside studies. This practically puts 


many subjects in the college proper within 
the reach of students in biology if they 
wish to take them. The last catalogue of 
the University of Pennsylvania says that 
the aim of this biological department is: 


**1. To provide a course of instruction in 


biology for both sexes who are p rg 
to study medicine, or who desire sy: t- 
ic training in this su 


“2. To afford advanced instruction to 
graduates who are candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

“3. To encourage o 1 research in 
biology by offering facilities to scientists 
engaged investigation, and by giving 
aid and instruction to advanced students 
prosecuting special work.” 


It will be seen by this that women grad- 
uates of other colleges who have a special 
love for botany and zoology may come 
here and pursue these studies for the ad- 
vanced degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The complete course is especially well 
adapted to women who wish to prepare 
themselves to be teachers or investigators in 
botany or zoology. Most of the young men 
in the school are preparing for later medical 
studies. The histology, comparative em- 
bryology and anatomy are not surpassed 
elsewhere in the United States, if equalled. 
Such preparatory courses are especially 
advisable for young ladies entering medi- 
cine, as, with this exceptionally good 
preparation for their later life work they 
can more easily show real fitness and take 
foremost rank with those with whom they 
must compete. 

In brief, the different courses for the 
first year are the following: 

FIRST GENERAL BIOLOGY. 

This includes a course in technique, in 
which the student is taught everything 
necessary about the microscope and its 
manipulation—camera-drawing, measure- 


preparing all kinds of plant and animal 
material for study; also making perma- 
nent mounts of the same for the micro- 
scope or the museum. After the student 
has been well taught in the use of instru- 
ments and reagents, then follows a series 
of well-selected type forms from both ani- 
mals and plants, beginning with the more 
simple and gradually progressing toward 
the more difficult structures. This course 
puts the student in full possession of the 
microscope and its various uses, and clas- 
sifies to some extent the various plant and 
animal organisms. 

The course in ‘botany which progresses 
parallel with that of biology offers a com- 
parative study of roots, stems, leaves, 


| flowers and fruits together with more or 








less of the microscopic anatomy and phys- 
iology of each. ‘The various interestin 

methods by which plants secure their 
food, their mutual relations to insects and 
other living organisms, and their habits of 
growth and action are all discussed as the 
course progresses. The student is taught 
to distinguish the differences and similari- 
ties which exist between individual spe- 
cies and groups, and at last becomes able 
to pick up plants in the field or forest and 
properly classify and name them. While 
the general biology and botany are in prog- 
ress, a fully illustrated; course of lectures 
in general zoology is also given. This course 
extends through two years, the first year 
considering the lower types or the inver- 
tebrates, and the second year the higher 
or vertebrates. A course including dis- 
sections and comparative study of some 
well-known mammalian types extends 
throughout the year. A thorough Ger- 
man scholar gives a two years’ course to 
aid the student in the acquisition of this 
very necessary language. If the student 
is in need of chemistry, the hours are so 
arranged that one of the several courses in 
the college department may be followed. 

‘In the first half of the second year the 
botany consists of the general anatomy of 
plants, followed by selected experiments 
in plant physiology. Thus the various 
phenomena of germination, assimilation, 
respiration, growth and reproduction are 
brought under consideration. In the last 
half of the second year economic and me- 
dicinal botany claim the attention of the 
student. 

“One of the most interesting studies of 
the second year is the course in animal 
histology followed by embryology. Vari- 
ous typical embryos are studied through- 
out their whole course of development. 
Comparative vertebrate anatomy, based 
upon type’ forms, is also continued. Time 
is afforded for one or two studies in the 
college department, such as mineralogy, 
geology, drawing or physics. Any one of 
many other studies may be chosen from the 
college department to fill the unoccupied 
time.” 


It will readily be seen that this course 
in biology, including the geology, miner- 
alogy, chemistry and other studies which 
may be taken from the college depart- 
ment, gives a thorough foundation for ad- 
vanced work or teaching in natural his- 
tory, or for the prosecution of medical 
studies. It is true that not one in hun- 
dreds seeks such thorough preparation for 
medicine, but those who have an eye to 
the foremost rank of the profession are 
more and more looking in this direction. 
The professors in the school are all able 
men and original investigators. ‘hey are 
also in full sympathy with co-education. 

ONE INTERESTED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 1889. 





The Women’s Republican Club of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has engaged the Athenzum 
and will give a reception March 4, to cele- 
brate Harrison’s inauguration. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mania LOoMis, another of the early ab- 
olitienists, passes out from our midst. 
Abby W. May, Samuel E. Sewall, and now 
Maria Loomis. Itisgood to keep in mem- 
ory the character of such men and women ; 
the stuff of which they were made. We 
give, therefore, some paragraphs from a 
prief sketch in the Burlington Free Press. 
It shows to the ease and pleasure lovers of 
to-day the old New England spirit, the 
“blue blood” whether of Massachusetts or 
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Virginia. It shows that trend in the con- 
duct of life which alone saved our coun- 
try in its peril, and which alone can hold 
it now among the sublimities of history: 
“In the death of Miss Maria Loomis, 
Burlington loses one of its oldest, most 
beloved and most respected residents. 
The oldest child of Luther Loomis, she 
was born in May, 1810, in the house on 
the corner of Pearl and Williams Streets, 
now occupied by E. C. Loomis, Esq. In 
1827 her father built the house on Pearl 
Street, which was until his death, three 
years since, the residence of her youngest 
brother, Henry Loomis. Here she lived 
until, about forty years ago, she built the 
house on Williams Street, which has been 
her home ever since. Never having left 
home except for brief absences, her whole 
life has been identified with Burlington 
and its interests. In her earlier years she 
was prominent in the benevolent and social 
activities of the town. Her services in the 
woman's relief work during the war were 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 





constant and devoted, and her love and loy- | 


alty to the church (Unitarian) with which 
she had been connected from her earliest 
years, did not lessen with the increase of 
bodily infirmity which of late has pre- 
vented her regular participation in its ser- 
vices. Although for years her strength 
had gradually failed, and she grew more 
and more conscious of the infirmities of 


advancing age, it was only within the last | 


fortnight that she has been confined to 
her bed. Her last illness was short and 
painless, and her life went out, in the 
midst of loving friends, as gently as the 
flickering flame expires. Her refinement of 
feeling, combined with a sturdy indepen- 
dence and unfailing common-sense, made 
her the truest of friends and the most judi- 
cious of counsellors. Even in her later 
years of comparative seclusion her thought- 
ful kindness and ready sympathy never 
failed. Faithful td her friends and to her 
duty, she goes to her grave bearing, the 
grateful love of all who have enjoyed her 
gracious hospitality, or who have been the 
recipients of her thoughtful kindness. 
Her brother, Horatio G. Loomis, is now 
the sole survivor of his father’s fami- 
ly. He, with her other kindred, and that 
other friend whose life has for twenty-five 
years been so closely linked with hers, 
have the sympathy of the entire communi- 
ty in their bereavement.’’ By her will 
the University receives $10,000 for its 
library. Nor is that exquisitely beautiful 
library building, a monument to the late 
lamented H. H. Richardson, any less a 
memorial of the beautiful and noble spirit 
of the gift of Miss Loomis. H. 8. W. 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1889. 





EMILY WEED BARNES. 

Mrs. Barnes, whose sudden death the 
daily press has noted, was one of the 
ableat and most influential women of New 
York State. She was one of the host of 
women and men of intellect and influence 
who, while circumstances prevent their 
taking public part, strengthen the hands 
of suffrage workers by their effective aid. 
She was one of the few women who have 
ever really had opportunity to know the 
practical workings of politics, and to learn 
how to succeed therein. She was herself 
a successful political manager, and was re- 
spected as such by political leaders. In 
early life she became an earnest abolition- 
ist, and said that the first thing which at- 
tracted her toward her husband was his 
strong sympathy for the slave. Her love 
of woman’s liberty was intense, though 
her connections were opposed to it. She 
expressed delight at the passage of the 
school suffrage law in 1880, and at the pos- 
sibility of the realization of full freedom 
for her sex. When the suffragists of Al- 
bany nominated her for the Board of, Edu- 
cation, and elected her president of their 
county organization, she declined both 
positions. Her father, Thurlow Weed, un- 
like his lifelong associate, Wm. H. Seward, 
was strongly opposed to the suffrage, so 
much so that he would never allow his 
brilliant daughter to write a line for the 
Albany Evening Journal. At that time he 
was near his death, and Mrs. Barnes knew 
that for her to take any public stand would 
embitter her father’s closing days. For 
the same reason she negatived a sugges- 
tion that the Legislature should elect her a 
Regent of the University. But she labored 
for the cause with zeal and discretion, and 


the majority vote of the New York Assem- 


bly of 1881 in favor of full suffrage for 
women was partly due ‘to the political 
genius of Mrs. Barnes. H. W. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


Mas. L, P. DANFORTH. 

In a recent number of the WoMmAN’s 
JOURNAL appeared a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Danforth, whose maiden name 
was also Danforth. I am moved to adda 
few items respecting: that good woman, 
whom I have known from my earliest 
years. 

She was a mutive of Waltham, Mass. 
From girlhood she was on the side of ‘‘un- 
popular truth” in whatever phase it ap- 
peared, and in the expression of her opin- 


ions there was no uncertain sound. At | 


one time, in a pro-slavery State, at some 
meeting, she freely denounced the institu- 
tion of slavery, and was cautioned by a 
police officer to be more careful how she 
talked or he would arrest her. 

**You can imprison me,” she replied, 
“but you cannot stop me from expressing 
my opinions.” 

Speaking to me in later years of that in- 
cident, she said : 

‘I hoped he would put me in jail, as 
that might awaken more opposition to the 
system than my words could.” 

Among the recollections of my girlhood 
are some fundamental principles heard 
from the lips of Lephe Danforth, then a 
bright, well-educated young woman, which 
in after years I have heard elaborated on 
the platform by woman’s rights speak- 
ers. She was, to the last, an earnest help- 
er of the cause in various ways. Sympa- 
thetically and financially she was ever 
ready to aid the needy. Her bounty was 
large, and so quietly bestowed that the 
left hand knew not what the right was do- 
ing. Her robust good-sense had no sym- 
pathy with those wishy-washy women who 
think they can do nothing for themselves 
but in the clinging way. Her ample home 
in Philadelphia was a home of hospitality. 
All through the Centennial Exposition she 
had a house full of invited guests, who re- 
mained from a week to « month, and as 
soon as one left, another was asked to fill 
the place. Most of these were persons 
who could not otherwise have visited the 
exposition. Jn my last visit with her, when 
passing Wanamaker’s store, I thought of 
something [ wished to buy. Mrs. Dan- 
forth said: “I never leave money here; 
the proprietor does not need it, and there 
are plenty of smaller traders who do.” It 
was her nature to be on the side of the 
‘under dog in the fight.” She was active- 
ly engaged with many moral and philan- 
thropic works in Philadelphia, instrumen- 
tal in founding and one of the directors 
of an institution, the name of which I do 
not recall, for women who, from sickness, 
poverty, or lack of employment, needed 
help. Here they could have a pleasant 
home until provided for in some other 

ay. Her husband, David Danforth, was 
for many years extensively engaged in the 
leather-belting business; at his death, a 
few years ago, his workmen begged Mrs. 
Danforth not to let the business go into 
other hands, but to continue it herself. 


This she did, with the aid of a niece and | 
I learn that the niece is to go on | 


nephew. 
with the business, and inherits the home 
of her aunt. In a letter from Mrs. Dan- 
forth, dated Dec. 17, 1888, she says: ‘‘I am 
going down hill fast, am nearly blind, but 
I can laugh yet.” On Sunday, Jan. 6, 
1889, she rested. Many homes and hearts 
have cause to mourn her departure. The 
world loses a true, frank soul, a lover and 
doer of justice. Her body was brought to 


Mount Auburn and placed beside that of | 


her husband, who had been her counter- 
part in good works, and for whose com- 
panionship she had not ceased to mourn. 
Now the light has come to her. 

LORENZA HAYNES. 





FRANCES M. STONE. 

The Belmont Suffrage League, in mem- 
ory of its great loss in the death of its vice- 
president, Miss Stone, at the first meeting 
held since that sad event, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That our Association has suffered 


the loss of one who was really its mainspring and © 


leader, and realizes fully how largely its exist- 
ence was due to her spirit and energy and devo- 
tion to the cause of equal rights, in which she 
had the strongest faith. 

Resolved, That we will never forget her fideli- 
ty and devotion, and will ever strive to feel the 
impetus of her zeal and earnestness; we cannot, 
if we would, forget the strong individuality and 
the genial spirit which she brought to bear upon 
our young and styuggling organization, and there- 
fore, we must still feel that she is with us, though 
not in mortal guise. 

Resolved, That we shall truly honor her mem- 
ory by our faithful persistence in the way she 
pa I | have us go, braving all difficulties, and 
trusting that the night is near its end; the dawn- 
ing close at hand. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of Miss Stone, in token of our 
grateful sympathy and respect. 








Two great enemies—Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
impure blood. The latter is utterly defeated by 
the peculiar medicine. 





ExrTract or MALT is the greatest flesh-producer | 


known to the Medical profession. Magee’s Emul- 
sion is a happy combination of Malt, Oil and Lime, 
and is without a rival as aremédy. Try it. 





Tue clearance sale of mark-down gloves at 
Miss Fisk’s, 53 West St., commenced this week, 
and great bargains are on hand for those who 
are wise. As gloves worth $1.50 to $2.25 per pair 


are included Te sale of $1.00 pnd ladies | 
stock. ! 


will find it profitable to replenish 
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For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dr d ches. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


“John, what is the best thing to feed | 
# parrot on?” asked an elderly lady of her | 
bachelor brother. **Strychnine,” gruffly | 
answered John. 


A boy who had been sent to the doctors, 
came home in high glee. ‘he doctor 
says nothing ails me except mental imbe- | 
cility.”"—Tvledu Medical and Surgical Re- | 
porter. 


A Sunday school teacher asked a little 
girl of her class if she had been baptized. 
“Yes,” said the little girl; ‘two times.” 
“Two times! Why, how could that be?” 
“It didn’t take the first time,” said the 
little girl.— Wide Awake. 


A plump Adonis of forty, who was look- 
ing at a house, asked the servant, an 
extremely pretty girl, whether she was to 
let with the establishment. ‘‘No, sir,” 
was the answer, ‘‘please, sir, ’'m to be let 
alone.”’ Here is a pun which hits. 


A person falling from a height of three 
hundred feet is insensible to pain when 
striking the earth. This dictum is proba- 
bly founded upon the fact that no man 
who has fallen this distance has ever been 
known to complain of soreness when 
picked up. 

In a speech Wendel! Phillips once made 
use of the following illustration: ‘“Ex- 
pect the authorities of Boston to enforce 
the law! I should as soon puta peck of | 
potatoes on the top of the ground and read | 
to them an essay from Flint on Agricul- | 
ture, and expect a crop.” 

The other night little Alfred insisted 
upon a course of procedure which his 
grandmother had rigidly forbidden, and 
made it necessary for her to say to him 
somewhat peremptorily, ‘‘You cannot, 
Alfred, and that’s the end of it.” ‘Oh, 
grandma,” said the boy, looking up rue- 
fully, ‘‘it’s the wrong end!” 
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_ Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


Eye, ae eRYWHERE. 











Magee’s Emulsion 
PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Extract of Malt, and 
Compound Syrup of [iihcand Bods) 
A Reliable Remedy for 
| Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspep- 
| sia, Scrofala and General Debility. 


Vv easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, 
and {6 easily assimilated. 

Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in 
their regular practice T= assert that it is | 


|THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. | 

Ask your Druggist for it and take no other. 

J. A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 4 





Dress Reform Roos, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
— peculiar to ourselves, und are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suite are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
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DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Uffice hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


SABAH A. COLBY,. BSTHER W TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesda 
tember pa continues nese weube. Tho 


and practical instructio: departmen 
medicine. Clinical ehvantages maserbessed. yor 


iculars or Annual Announcement address 
Beeretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, ~N. 
Throop St., = 
R 


icago, Ill. 
or WM. H. BYFORD, President. 








Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 





sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon | 


our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N | C Ss Pn Complaints, Bilious. 
Wt Be-weeaa 
PILLS 


as they are vot much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S Pew best and most re 
able 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. ®1 a bottle 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound, 76ats. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STRET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENT ANO,65 Union 8q., New York; 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsyivauia Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. OC. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mus. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors 











TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





Spptnse copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secund Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


5 
WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Terme in America, - $1.00 per year. 
Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid. 
Single copy 10c. 

FRANCES LORD, 

Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 





36 Central Music Hall, 
Send for Sample Copy. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELuw 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED1ToRe. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE Hopkins, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2-00 a hundred. 


r THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oe served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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BRAIN AND | 


COUNSEL to PARENTS | 


| copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


| Chronic diseases a y 
cated electrician. Electricity, judicious’ 
1 neles for 


‘WOMAN'S MEDICAL 
A. T. FOGG, 


2 Park Square. 
ality. Also a thoroughl 
spoiled, 


ly 
one of the best remedia 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has wood it in her practice 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sue 
porters and Hiastie mee made te onder. Office hours, 
exce; ar y enings 
reserved for outslde practice. -~¢ 4 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinieal Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. ’ 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...........ss00+- + 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance............+ sovescesess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+....+.+++ ses 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee........ ecccccce cove eroccces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 


COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Uctober Ist.; ending Ma 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quinsen, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8tn- 
dente are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals. and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWEL. » ¥. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenve, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at oftice WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 


| 10 cents. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. ©. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lioyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible or Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women.* 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Masvachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Kob and Enslave Wumen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, vy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. | 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents foi ihe same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 


. 


TRIAL UNION. 


The speaker at the Sunday meeting of 
Feb. 17th was Mrs. A. H. Spaulding, who 
gave an able and intensely interesting ac- 
count of the lifework of our lamented 
Abby May. It is difficult to give an idea 
of the value and comprehensiveness of the 
paper. Could it appear in printed form, 
many friends of Abby May would be glad 
to obtain a copy. As a Sunday school 
book or pamphlet, it would do excellent 
work in the way of influencing character. 


On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24, at3 P. M., 
Mrs. Richard Perkins will read a paper 
on “Our Individual Responsibility.” All 
women are welcome to the Sunday meet- 
ings. The rooms are open from twelve 
until seven. Women wishing to bring 
their lunches can do so, and can be served 
with a cup of hot coffee. 


At next Tuesday's Coterie, 3 P. M., Mr. 
C. M. Barrows will speak on the ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy of Health.” 


On Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 19th, at the 
‘Parents’ Meeting,”’ Mrs. Mary P. Randall 
spoke on “‘Self-Restraint,” and urged the 
importance of trusting children, placing 
them upon honor, and, above all, winning 
their confidence. She was followed by 
Julia M. Plummer, M. D., who asked that 
mothers use their influence for home co- 
operation with the White Cross and similar 
societies. 


As women going from city to city may 
like to avail themselves of Union advan- 
tages in the way of local information, as- 
sistance, protection, social or educational 
opportunities, etc., it is suggested and de- 
sired thatevery Educational and Industria] 
Union send to every other one its reports, 
or else a letter giving locality and name of 
secretary or president. Inquiries concern- 
ing these have sometimes been made at the 
Boston Union, which, for lack of knowl- 
edge, could not be answered. 


It is hoped that directors and members 
of the various Unions will subscribe for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as the Union de- 
partment will make known the work of 
each and serve as a means of interchange 
of ideas and plans of work. It will add 
very much to the interest and helpful- 
ness of this department if every Union 
will send in some account of itself, regard- 
ing its formation, aims and plans, its helps 
and hindrances. Details of its varied work 
are always welcome. It is best that all 
communications be sent directly to the per- 
son in charge of this department. It is 
hoped that these Unions will be formed in 
all our cities and towns, not only in this 
country but abroad, uniting women for 
mutual help and co-operation. Any wom- 
en interested in this general plan can ob- 
tain reports, circulars, and statements of 
principles by sending to the following ad- 
dress. Women visiting Boston are invited 
to make use of the Union parlors and read- 
ing-room. Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 





| 


| an exception. 


President W. E. and I. Union, 74 Boylston Street, | 


Boston, Mass. 


-++- — 


CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 


THE NORTH END MISSION. 

To those interested in public charities 
devoted to the cause of women, the North 
End Mission for the Fallen and Intemper- 
ate is well worth a visit. Situated at No. 
201 North Street, it has none of the out- 
ward charms of locality and surroundings 
that characterize many of our public asy- 
lums; but, on the contrary, it is in the 
very midst of poverty, crime and disorder. 
Once inside, "however, we find a well-ar- 
ranged and attractive home, the rooms in 
every case being bright, clean, and well 
ventilated. 
is for religious and business purposes, and 
on Sunday is open to the public. The 
work-departments consist of sewing-room, 
laundry, and kitchen. Each one has a com- 
petent head. There is also a well-arranged 
dormitory. Supported by funds, dona- 
tions, and what money is obtained for laun- 
dry work and sewing, the institution is 
open to all sects and nationalities. Miss 
Fellows, the city missionary, is constantly 
seeking out women who need help. When 
they enter, a record is made of parents, 
birth, and former residence, but no men- 
tion is made of past bad life. The physical 
wants are first cared for, then the mental 
and moral. The good example and per- 
sonal influence of the officials are the chief 
factors in the reformation. 

Although the work is in some cases dis- 
couraging, yet statistics show that of the 
156 women received in 1888, 70 obtained 
situations, and 23 were. sent home or to 
friends. Of the remaining number, some 
entered other institutions, others left, and 
four were discharged. But if nearly three- 
fifths can be reclaimed, the work is worth 
the time and money spent to forward it, 
and Mrs. Campbell’s call for the sympathy 
ang help of women is one that ought to be 


responded to. 
MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual , Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Feb. 13 and 14, at 
Barre, Vt. 

The first session, on Wednesday evening, 
was opened with devotional exercises con- 
ducted by Rev. L. L. Beeman, of Barre. 
The president, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, occu- 


pied the chair. A cordial address of wel- | 


come was given by Mrs. Phebe Stone Bee- 
man. 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, the retiring pres- 
ident, responded gracefully to the address 
of welcome. She declared it was in ac- 
cordance with the eternal fitness of things 
that the welcome should be uttered by a 
niece of Mrs. Lucy Stone, whom Mrs. 


Tucker denominated “the mother of us | 
She proceeded to review the year’s | 


all.” 
work, and pointed out the ludicrous as- 
pects of the Legislature’s behavior, with 
satire that was well deserved. She said 


the country had their political prefer- 
ences, and that an organization of women 


| the election of men who 





avowedly seeking the ballot could not be | 


She continued: ‘That as 
organizations, national, State or local, we 
are committed to any party, is false in 
every particular. To most women their 
—- preferences are a part of their re- 


igion, and if most women who seek the | 
ballot are prohibitionists or vice versa, it is | 


for the same reason that they make up 


ship and are the motive power in every 
moral, philanthropic and spiritual re- 
form. ‘They gravitate naturally to the 


humanitarian side of every question.” | 


After describing the corruption of prevail- 
ing political methods, Mrs. Tucker said: 
“It is no wonder that men, knowing the 


true inwardness of political methods to- | 


day, should insist that the domain of poli- 
tics is unfit for their wives and daughters 
to enter. But we know it too, and our de- 
sire is to purify and exalt the ballot. ‘The 
many demonstrations already furnished 
that women are unhurt, that they still 
remain womanly, still attend to domestic 
or other duties as before, after trying a 
hand at voting, should furnish sufficient 
proof against this stale argument, used in 
former times with some effect, but now 
shorn of any force.” 

Mrs. Tucker expressed her conviction 
that the cause had gained in Vermont 
during the past year instead of losing, 
and urged renewed effort. She also ad- 
vocated an educational qualification : 

“An educational qualification to the 
ballot is a safeguard that is becoming 
each year more and more imperative. I 
believe that it should obtain with all sexes 
and colors, and it will be well for women 
who seek the franchise to engraft a clause 
to this effect upon their petitions. This 
country is the ditch for the refuse of the 
whole world, and there is even now dan- 
ger that the ditch may become wider than 
the road. I would have every voter able 
to read and write his own name, and to 
read the articles of our Constitution in his 
or her own tongue, if not in ours.” 


her annual report. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The secretary, Miss Laura Moore, made 
an admirable report, reviewing the work 
of the year. Most of the events have been 
chronicled in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL as 
they took place. The report showed that 
the Association has 170 members, repre- 
senting 70 towns; that the Woman's 
JOURNAL has been an occasional visitor in 
at least 1,300 Vermont homes during the 
past year; that 37 petitions for woman 
suffrage have been presented to the Legis- 
lature, with 2,852 signatures ; that the sec- 
retary has sent out during the year more 
than 1,600 letters and postals; has distrib- 
uted 1,500 copies of the ‘*Minutes,” be- 
sides petitions and large numbers of leaf- 


| lets; and has visited 24 towns and villages 


in the interests of the work. Ten towns 
not before reached have this year given 
aid to the cause. Miss Moore said: ‘‘As 
regards the general line of work to be pur- 
sued the coming year, it becomes the As- 
sociation tomove with care. The question 


| of woman’s enfranchisement is in no sense 


| itself. 


The chapel on the lower floor | 





a partisan one, but is as broad as humanity 
The Vermont W. 8S. A., from the 
date of its organization, has been a non- 
partisan society. ‘The constitution de- 
clares its object to be ‘to concentrate the 
efforts of all favorably disposed to equal 
rights in the State and nation, and to se- 
cure, by appropriate legislation and con- 
stitutional amendments, such changes as 
shall remove all legal disabilities based 
simply on sex.’ Up to the present time, 
the lines of work that have been followed 
have been in direct accordance with this 
article of the constitution. It is to be 
hoped that no different policy will be 
ferced upon the Association. The singu- 
lar course taken by the late Legislature 
naturally leads to the inquiry whether the 
same course of action toward this cause 
may be the settled policy of the party in 
power. In other words, are the women of 
Vermont to understand from this action 
of the late Legislature that they cannot be 





favor the Fights of the whale people, re- 
gardless of sex or party.” 
COL. CLARKE’S ADDRESS. 
Col. Albert Clarke of Rutland, who was 
received with applause, made an admira- 
ble address. After briefly reviewing the 


evolution of government, he said : 
“There are two theories of vey 
| first, that it is a privilege conferred by 


State, and second, that it is a right which 
lies at the foundation of the State. If it 
is a privilege, those in power, no matter 
how they came into power, have a right 
to withhold or extend it as they may deem 
expedient. If it is a right, it should be 
enjoyed by all alike, within such regula- 
tions as to age, education, character, resi- 
dence and stake in society as the public 

ood requires. Our American theory is 
that it is a right, and I believe with Sena- 
tor Hoar, of Massachusetts, that a man 
could not argue against woman suffrage 
five minutes without repudiating the prin- 
ciples upon which this government is 


that the members of every apeciention in | founded.” 


After tracing the successive extensions 
of the suffrage that have been made up to 
the present time, Col. Clarke took up the 
popular objections and answered them. 
One of his illustrations which called out 
an especial amount of laughter and ap- 
plause was the following: 

‘Suppose that all the men in Vermont 
should. go out of the State to attend some 
presidential inauguration, or to search for 
some El Dorado in the West -or South. 


sume the reins of government. When the 
prodigals should return and demand a res- 
titution of their old rights and privileges, 
how would they like to be told that the 
old usurpation had abdicated and a new 
usurpation had taken its place? Or how 
would they enjoy this argument: ‘The 
male, being muscular and strong, was evi- 
dently designated by Nature for manual 
labor; while the female, being delicate, 
sensitive, intellectual, possessed of moral 
consciousness and endowed with mother- 
hood, was obviously intended for discharg- 
ing the offices of government.’ And if 
they should urge that no government is 
just except what springs from the gov- 
erned, and that none is complete except 
that which calls into action all the varied 
powers of the race, how would it please 
them to be answered: ‘This may be, but 
some of you drink and others gamble, 
some would license saloons and others 
would license brothels, many of you are 
impracticable and believe that opening 
your doors to foreign competition would 
make you rich, and some of you are so vi- 
sionary that you think taxation of land- 
values only would equalize the burdens of 
government; while most of you act as 





and witt | ote., ond express the hope that the Ver- 


mont Association, which was now auxil- 
iary to the American, would become auxil- 
iary to the National American. On refer- 
ring to the constitution of the Vermont 
W.S. A., it was found that a year’s notice 
was required for this change. 

A letter was read from Amasa Scott, and 
a vote of thanks to him Was passed unani- 
mously. The address of Mrs. M. Z. Jenne 
was read by Mrs. Clark. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
The meeting opened with Scripture read- 


| ing by Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, of Barre, 
an 


prayer by Rev. Geo. S. Chase, of 
Derby. Mrs. E. R. Campbell, of Bellows 


| Falls, was the first speaker, and made a 


the largest percentage of church-member- | The women of necessity would have to as- | 


though you think an election is an auction, | 


and a town meeting is a Donnybrook fair; 
so on the whole we are afraid ef you, 
afraid you will belong to the wrong party, 
and right or wrong, we think we will keep 
you out’? Gentlemen, how would you 
feel to be confronted with such a condi- 
tion and sucha theory? It is difficult to 


powerful address, in the course of which 
she said: **No, friends, women are not in- 
ferior ; on are simply different, and the 
influence of that difference is just as much 
needed in the affairs of State and nation as 
it is in the church, the school, and the 
home. Yet we hear on all sides that the 
home will be neglected, and that woman 
will descend from her high station if once 
the ballot is placed in her hands. I feel 
like saying, ‘O wicked and perverse gener- 
ation!’ Can they not see, do they not 
know that it is for home we are workin 
and asking? Do we not hope, throu h 
the ballot’s influence, to place the home in 
such a condition that the mother-eye and 
the mother-heart can for a moment rest in 
uiet and unapprehensive satisfaction upon 
the young man and maiden growing up 
around her? But in order that she may do 
this, a great work must be done and a 
mighty victory gained over legal and wide- 
spread wrong.” 

A letter was then read from Mr. C. M. 
tussell, of Wilmington, who was unable 
to be present. Mrs. Mary W. Foster, of 
Montpelier, gave an interesting account of 
some of the incidents that accompanied 
the discussion of the municipal suffrage 
bill in the Vermont Legislature. Mrs. t 
D. Chandler, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, made a clear presentation of the 
financial situation with a little quiet hu- 
mor, and after a collection had been taken, 
Miss Laura Moore conducted a ‘‘Question 
Box,” and questions sent in by various 
persons were satisfactorily answered. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, That those who obey the laws ought 
to have a voice in making them, and those who 
pay taxes ought to have a voice as to the amount 
of the tax and the way in which it shall be spent. 
Therefore woman suffrage is right. And 





et 
your principles are so simple that I have fouhd 


perfect relief, and know yw ideas and work are 
thoroughly correct. This letter you may add to 
your long list of testimonials if you wish. 
“Yours tru Hf 
“H. Le Roy Ranpatu. 
**New Milford, Conn.” 





SPECIAL N OTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 
25, 3.30 P. M., Prof. Ephraim Emmerton will speak 
on “The Study of M 





eval History.” 





Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street.—Mrs, Richard Perkins will speak 
at the Sunday meeting for women at 3 P.M. Sub- 
ject: “Our Individual Responsibility.’ All women 
are welcome. 





Private Board —Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege. 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN Cross, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





An American Woman, who is known at this 
office as efficient an pable, desires a situation 
as cook or house-keeper, where she can have her 
little boy of eight years old with her. Or she would 
take a place for general housework. L, 8. 











A Competent Seamstress will work at one’s 
residence by the day or week at regular seamstress 
work and repairing. A specialty in cutting and 
finishing children’s dresses and underclothing. Best 
of references given. Address Mrs. VoGL, Woman's 
Journal Office. 

A young lady having had three years’ experience 
as stenographer and type-writer in one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, desires a position. 

J.5., 13 Cottage St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Appl at the rooms. 

(Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY (3:carzot.20, 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 











Ww Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 





| tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 


Whereas, the Bible decrees that among the 


disciples of Christ ‘‘there shall be neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,’’ there- 
fore 


} 


2. Resolved, That it is the Christian duty of | 


every man to abolish all legal disabilities found- 
ed on sex, as in the progress of Christianity dis- 
abilities founded on color and race have already 


| been abolished. 


3. Resolved, That during the coming year the 


| Vermont Woman Suffrage Association will re- 


treat the degeneracy of the opposition with | 
| any sort of seriousness, and some of them 
| must begin to realize that the ridicule with 
The secretary, Miss Laura Moore, read 


which they assailed this cause in its early 
days is in danger of returning to plague 
the inventors.” 

Col. Clarke described the good effects of 
woman suffrage where it had been granted, 
and said, in conclusion, that as Kansas had 
gone ahead of Vermontin granting munic- 
ipal suffrage to women, he hoped Vermont 
would take the one opportunity that re- 
mained of justifying her ancient prestige 
as the very eagle’s nest of liberty, by be- 
ing the first State to grant women full suf- 


frage. Col. Clarke was warmly applauded. | 


The following committee on resolutions 
was appointed: Col. Albert Clarke, Mrs. 
C. J. Clark, Mr. C. W. Wyman, Mrs. P. 5. 
Beeman, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Music was acceptably rendered by Miss 
Kendall. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Mrs. C. J. Clark. The secretary’s re- 
port was accepted. Letters from Mrs. 
Esther 'T’. Housh, of Brattleboro’, editor of 
the Woman’s Magazine, and from Mrs. 
G. E. Davidson, of Newfane, were read by 
the president, and a letter from C. J. Alger, 
editor of the Burlington Independent, by 
Miss Laura Moore. A “Sunflower Parody” 
on ‘My Country, "Tis of Thee,” written by 
Mrs. Davison, was read by Miss Moore 
and sung by the audience. The treasurer's 
report was read by Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
and was accepied. Much regret was ex- 
pressed that Mrs. Mary E. Tucker's re- 
moval to New Hampshire made her unable 
to retain the presidency. Hosea Mann, 
Esq., was nominated as president for the 
coming year. Mrs. Tucker said that he 


main, as it always has been, non-partisan in poli- 
tics, and will appeal to good men of all parties to 
do justice to women. And 

4. Whereas, many members of the Vermont 
Legislature this year voted against woman suf- 
frage avowedly to punish the W. C. T. U. for 
favoring the Prohibition party, therefore 

Resolved, That to persecute for opinion’s sake, 
or to prevent anybody from voting because they 
would not vote as we do, is an unworthy action, 
whether committed by Vermont Republicans or 
Alabama Democrats. This was not only unjust, 
but even from a purely party standpoint it was 
unwise, since the majority of women in this State 
are at present Republicans. We hope and believe 
that the Legislature of free Vermont will never 
again take a position so unwise and so contrary 
to the fundamental principles of republican gov- 
ernment. ‘ 

5. Resolved, That we tender our heartiest thanks 
to the men who go ably advocated our cause be- 
fore the Legislature, and to the thirty-eight mem- 
bers who voted for the municipal woman suffrage 
bill. 

6. Resolved, That the recent school election in 
Boston, where 19,490 women voted in the face of 
a severe northeast storm, in the interest of the 
public schools, proves that women will vote when- 
ever they have an opportunity to vote on a ques- 
tion that calls out general public interest. It also 
disposes of the objection that the bad women 
would outvote the good ones. 

7. Resolved, That we favor an educational 
qualification, by which suffrage shall be limited 
to women who can read the constitution and write 
their own names. 

8. Resolved, That we will continue the work of 


| educating public sentiment, during the coming 


year, with renewed energy, and will make a —_ 
ich 


| ial effort to enlist the aid of the newspapers, whi 
| are the great educators of the people, and to get 


| presentation of our views. 


them to accord us space in their columns for the 
And 

_9. Whereas, twenty-five years ago, with in- 
significant exceptions, women could not vote any- 


| where, while to-day they have school suffrage in 


fourteen States, full suffrage in one Territory, 
and municipal suffrage in Kansas, as well as mu- 
nicipal suffrage throughout England, Scotland, 


| New Brunswick, Ontario and Nova Scotia; there- 


was a manly Mann, and rightly named; | 


he had been a leading champion of their 
bill in the Legislature, and this association 


| believed in equal rights, and had been in 


enfranchised citizens while the party thus | 


represented remains in power? 


Were this | 


known to be the fixed policy of the party, | 


it would indeed be useless to attempt to 
secure favorable legislation on this sub- 
ject; and the result forced upon the Asso- 
ciation would be to engage in work that 


would look to the building up of ‘a new | 


rty that would favor such legislation. 
ut, as itis by no means certain, or even 
probable, that this action of the Legisla- 
ture is in accordance with the views of the 


} 


majority of the party in the State, it would | 


seem to be the wiser course to quietly con- 
tinue what we believe to be the legitimate 
work of the Association, and trust that a 
kinder spirit may prevail at the next ses- 
sion of the law-makers. And, as ‘faith 
without works is dead,’ it should be the 


work of every friend of the cause to secure | 


the habit of electing a map and a woman 
alternately to the presidency. The follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President—Hosea Mann, Esq. 


County Vice-Presidents—Miss Julia E. Smith, | 


Mrs. C. J. Clark, Mr. Willard Chase, Rev. Geo. 
L. Story, Mrs. Helen M. Tifft, Mrs. Eliza Barrett, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandlér, Col. Albert Clarke, Mrs. 
Phebe Stone Beeman, Hon. Chester Pierce, Mr. 
Cc. W. Wyman. 

Secretary—Miss Laura Moore. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 

Local committees representing thirty 
towns were also elected. Miss Blackwell 
made a brief address. In reply to ques- 
tions regarding the union between the 
American and National W. S. A.’s, she ex- 
plained the chief provisions of the new 
constitution, the basis of representation, 





fore, 
Resolved, That the common-sense of the world 
is evidently working around to a belief in woman 


| suffrage ; and that we have every reason to thank 


God and take courage. 

10. Resolved, That we tender hearty thanks to 
the citizens of Barre for their ey oye L to the 
several railroads which granted the favor of re- 
duced rates; to Mrs. B. M. Fuller, of Boston, for 
her generous gift; to Miss Blackwell for coming 
to our meeting at her own expense and giving us 
her valuable services; to friends of the cause in 
Barre for their kindly forethought in furnishing 
means to meet local expenses; and to all who 
have aided in making this meeting pleasant and 
profitable. 


A cordial resolution of thanks to the re- 
tiring president for her valuable services 
was passed by a rising vote. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

A spirited Praise Service was led by 
singers representing the choirs of most of 
the Barre churches. Rev. G. S. Chase made 
an address that was heartily applauded. A 
letter was read from C. P. Marsh, Esq., 
and an address by Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well closed the convention. 

+ oo 

Several in memoriam articles will be 
found this week on our seventh page. 








suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 


‘LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate aii Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


54 Equitable Building. 











Telephone 512. 


- COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 8t., 
Boston, INSTRUCTORS—D. M. BUNKER, K. Kk. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. This well-established 








school opens Oct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Special attention to LIFE STUDIES 
PORTRAITUR 


and Illustrating. Boge at any time. 
For circulars address as above. F. M. COW LES. 








CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL CLOTHS. 


Our own importations. Garments to moasure. 
Best workmanship. Correct style. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


398 Washington St. 














STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 
The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 

to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 
References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 


St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE; Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES 
WILL LUNCH 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 


413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Grove Farm. 
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